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LETTER” XXX. 
Continuation of Aſgill's Hiſtory. 


t 2 Repreſented to Mr. Harper, 


[ in the intervals of his grief, 
60 & that his wife had deſired to 
« M. ſce him; that he could be 


« of no ſervice now to his children, but 


might be the means of preſerving the life 
« of his Adeline. He was determined not 


to quit them while they had any life; and 
« ir was with the utmoſt difficulty that my 


« arguments prevailed upon him to go to 
Vor. III. B ** Lon- 
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„London, which he conſented to, upon 
the condition of my ſtaying with the 
„children, which 1 had voluntarily of- 
„ fered. 

© But do not be fo cruel as to hurry me 
away from them without taking a laſt 
look, a long farewell of them. The 
< grave will ſoon hide them from my ſight: 
but, ſhall not their remembrance live 
* with me? Hapleſs innocents! I did not 
think to loſe you ſo ſoon—But J ſhall 
£ ſpeedily follow you.” 

He tenderly embraced the little ones, 


« who were inſenſible of his careſſes or his. 


© tenderneſs; and, giving a ſigh, that. 
<< {cemed to fbatter all his bulk, hid the tears 


that ran in torrents from his eyes with. 


his handkerchief, and ruſhed out of the 
room without ſpeaking a word, threw 


« himſelf into the chaiſe, and went off to. 
town. It was then late at night, and 


* the phyſician told me they could not 
„ ſurvive the morning. The mortal diſ- 
* txmper baffled all the art of medicine, 
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ec and could not be controuled. The 
< hurry and agitation of mind had pre- 
« vented my indulging any reflections on 
< the melancholy ſcene I was engaged in. 
% But now J was left alone, I had an op- 
„ portunity of giving way to the diſmal 
& ideas that ſuggeſted themſelves to my 
imagination. Ever anticipating misfor- 
« tune, I feared: that the death of theſe 
two boys, which nothing but a miracle 
„could ſave, would kill the unhappy 
« mother, in whoſe life her huſband's was 
* centered. I concluded he could not ſur- 
vive ker, and began to lament my friends 
«as if departed. I felt for the wretched 
pair, and though not the father of a 
«child, conceived how diſtreſſing the loſs 
« of them muſt be. From the misfor- 
« tunes of others my mind gradually re- 
«curred to my own, and I found myſelf 
« as unhappy for the diſtreſſes of others, 
eas ever I had been for my own, Among 
all the evils I had ſuffered, the loſs of a 

3 , friend 
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friend was not among them: except my 
«father, I had loſt none whom I could 
„ grieve for; and I had been ſo long ſe- 
<« parated from him, that I could not feel 
<« his death ſo ſeverely as if accuſtomed to 
<« live with him: but grievous. would be 
«the loſs, if either of my good friends 
<« ſhould be ſnatched away from me, juſt - 
«, as I had recovered them, juſt as I began 
* to take the good they had procured me. 
My eyes enjoyed no reſt: my mind thus 
<«. agitated, one diſagreeable idea ſucceed- 
« ed another, and affliction took poſſcſ- 
<« ſion of my ſoul: it was heightened, when 
can attendant came to inform me that the 
4 eldeſt boy was breathing his laſt. Tho? | 
« 1 was prepared for this account, yet it 
gave me {ſuch a ſhock as 1 could not 
recover for a time: not on the child's” 
« account, but for the woes the miſcrable* 
« parents would ſuffer, did I lament. 1” 
« jumped out of bed, and haſtened to the 
room where they were. In a few mi- 
| I EI * nutcs, 
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* nutes, the child expired: the younger 
did not ſurvive him an hour. All my 
trouble was now uſeleſs and ineffectual; 
« and leaving. them in the care of a do- 
* meſtic, prepared to return to London. 
The ſight of me would confirm the 
„ wretched father in the loſs of his chil- 
.* dren. - To avoid being the meſſenger of 
* ſuck melancholy dives, I made the 
e phyſician prepare him for ſeeing me. 
The moment J appeared he ran to me, 
and throwing himſelf on my boſom, 
« wept like a child. I mingled my tears 
„with his, and truly ſympathized in his 
« ſorrows. 
. + They are dead, then, Aſgill! My little 
© ones are no more !—My boys are gone! 
both gone! Heaven has claimed them 
* they are at reſt in the boſom of their 
© Creator.—But,* added he, after a ſmall 
pauſe, and looking at me with unſpeak- 
able affliction painted in his face, my 
* wife, my Adeline is going too.” 
| B 3 There 
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« There was ſomething ſo inexpreffi ibly 
« mournful in his manner of pronouncing 
« theſe laſt words, that it opened every | 
e ſcource of compaſſion and tenderneſs in 
« my boſom, and I wept aloud. 

© You weep becauſe ſhe was your friend 
But ſhe is my wife! | | 

He could ſpeak no more, but threw 
« himſelf into a chair, and I fat oppoſite 
© to him, when we remained for a time as 
* the ſtatues of ſorrow, At length I 
found ſpirits to aſk him, if he had ſecn 
« her, He replied he had twice; but that 
he could not bear the ſight of her, it af- 
« fefted him ſo much. That ſhe was ex- 
* tremely ill, and never ſaw him but ſhe 
& aſked him after his children, and fre- 
« quently called upon them. That he 


knew very well that her death would be 


«* occaſioned by that of her boys; and ſhe 
« was fo ill then, that he had little hopes 


of her recovery. However, that he em- 


1 * ployed himſelf in offering up prayers 
( for 
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* for her being reſtored to him, and hoped 
« they would be acceptable in his ſight, who 
« alone had the diſpoſal of life and death. 
„About the evening, we received an ac- 
« count that it was ſuppoſed. ſhe would be 
brought to bed, and at midnight ſhe 
« was delivered of a daughter. This was 
very pleaſing tidings-to my friend. How- 
« ever, his hopes were damped in the 
morning, when he heard that ſhe was 
* worſe than ever, and delirious. He was 
* now more wretched, if poſſible, than be- 
fore. We paſſed three days, in which 
* ſhe continued in that ſtate, in a ſeries of 
* lamentations. He would receive no 
comfort, nor could I offer him any com- 
ſolation. His ſorrow ſeemed to increaſe 
by the continuance of it, rather than di- 
« miniſh; and to add to it, the child was 
« ſo ill that ſhe was not expected to live. 
On the fourth day the proſpect ſeemed 
to brighten a little. Adeline enjoyed a 
much better night than ſhe had hitherto, 
B 4 „done, 
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done, and her ſenſes ſeemed to return, 


“for ſhe knew the people about her. We 


now began to indulge ourſelves in the 


« pleaſing hopes of her recovery, and they 
were increaſed when we found ſhe grew 
better and better, and was reſtored per- 
« fectly to reaſon. In the evening ſhe ſent 
« to deſire her huſband and me to come to 
her. The unhappy man, animated by 
hope, obeyed her commands, and we 
« entered her chamber, I was ſhocked at 
« the alteration in her countenance, on 
« which I thought I ſaw the hand of death 
« imprinted. Her huſband was alſo ſtruck 
« at the change, though he concealed his 
« ſentiments; and taking her hand in his, 
% he ſeated himſelf by her. She wore a 
languid ſmile at our approach, but the 
« Juſtre of her eyes was dimmed, and the 
« yermillion of her cheek was faded. She 
« ſtretched out her other hand to me, 
« which I preſſed to my lips; but that 


« hand was cold, the dewy damp of death 
„Was 
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& was on it; the king of. terrors had 
« claimed, and began to aſſert his domi- 
« nion over her. The extreme pains, both 
of body and mind which ſhe had ſuf- 
« fered, had ſo far ſpent her, that when 
« ſhe began to ſpeak, her voice was ſcarce 
“ audible. GOT e 
I have ſent for you Mr. Harper, to 
take my leave of you,” ſaid ſhe; © and to 
* aſſure you that in this hour, in which I 
believe I ſhall expire, my regard for you 
* is as pure as ever. I am ſenſible I am 
* departing. The! long ſtruggles I have 
© had with death are fruitleſs, and I muſt 
© reſign — My love, my huſband !—The 
* Almighty ſeparates us, — but we ſhall 
meet again where we cannot be ſepa- 
rated. I thank you for your kindneſs to 
* me, and rejoice. that I am called away 
before you, and am not to endure the 
* miſery of ſurviving you. But take care 
« of this poor infant, whoſe birth has coſt 
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* me my life. Don't reſign yourſelf to 
grief or deſpair.” 
I wont,” replied he, with an appear- 
ance of the greateſt compoſure, 

I am going, death approaches me very 
faſt My ſweet babes—I ſhall ſoon be 
with you. Farewell my good friend:* and 
ſhe turned her dying eyes on me, where 
I ſtood immerged in grief. Do not la- 
ment for me. Take care of my huſband: 
he loves you, and he will mind you.” 
 « She continued to ſpeak, but her words 
© were interrupted by the approaches of 
diſſalution— Her eyes were fixed on the 
man ſhe ſo truly loved. She was heard 
to ſay, Farewell, my beft beloved.“ 

“With a figh her fpirit fled, and re- 
turned to him that gave it. Her huſ- 
band ftill fat with her cold hand faſt in 
* his, ſenſeleſs, immovable; his eyes were 
4 ſtill fixed on the lifeleſs remains of his 
« once-adorable Adeline. He liſtened as 
«gf ſhe was ſtill ſpeaking z nor could the 

** eries 
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ct cries of the ſervants rouſe him from this 


« lethargy of grief. He was frozen with 
« ſorrow, his powers all ſuſpended, and 
« his reaſon loſt, We removed him from 
the room with difficulty. 

© I will go with you, now,” ſaid he; but 
© ſhe has ſomething more to ſay to me, 
and I muſt. come again preſently. She 
©told me ſhe had ſomething to. tell. me in. 
private.” 

We indulged: tlie tranſports of his af- 
« fliftion, which. ſubſided upon having 
« ſome blood taken from him, and he was 
convinced that. ſhe was dead. From 
the moment ſhe expired, 1 ſaw not a tear 
come from his eye; the ſource of ſorrow 
« as dried up, the ſprings that ſupplied. 
«his eyes. with that. humidity were ex- 
* hauſted; but I had great reaſon. to fear 
that his ſenſes were impaired. 

«Well, Aſgill, Adeline is dead at laſt— 
but that is no reaſon why J may not ſee 
© her. I muſt, I will ſee her, Is there any 

B. 6. one 
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* one ſo fit to be her mourner as Lam? 
Could any one love her better? Can any 
one grieve for her more? But you ſee I 
do not afflict myſelf. I am compoſed, 
] am patient. It will be in vain to at- 
© tempt to hinder me, for I will ſee her.” 


„ While he ſpoke, I obſerved a wild- 
&© neſs in his eyes, and a peculiarity in his 
& manner that ſhewed me the ſtate of his 
« mind. At that inſtant, one of his ſiſters, 
« who had heard of the illneſs of the chil- 
e dren, and who loved her brother's wife 
« with great ſincerity, arrived in town, 
Her journey had been occaſioned by her 
<« deſire to aſſiſt and comfort her friend 
« on this melancholy ſituation. But great 
and violent was her grief, on hearing the 
« account of her death. I ſaw and: ac- 
« quainted her with her brother's fitua- 
« tion. She had not time for lamentation- 
before he approached her, She ran to 
„% him, threw her arms about him, and 


: burſt 
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« burſt into tears, without being able to 
« ſpeak, He embraced her tenderly. 
Lou hear that my Adeline is dead. 
© It is true, Nancy—that good angel is 
gone before me to prepare my way to 
the regions of bliſs. I am going to ſee 
her n and you ſhall go along with 
me. 
Ah my dear ether do not go, it will 
renew your grief,” nt 
© No—i1t can't be renewed—beſides I will 
go, for my couſin gave me leave, and 
Adeline left me in his care.“. 
« All remonſtrances I found were in 
«.yain, and we aſcended; the chamber of 
death. Her face was as fair and as 
4e beautiful as ever I ſaw it. She ſeemed 
* to be in a fine ſlumber, a pleaſing ſmile 
« ſat on her countenance, and all her fea 
* tures; were, compoſed in the moſt beau- 
e teous regularity. Mrs. Robins broke forth 
« into loud lamentations at the ſight of her 
«* friend's remains; ſhe embraced the lifes 
60 leſs 
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« lefs' Adeline, and called aloud upon her | 
friend. With a tearleſs eye, the wretched 


* Harper beheld his once-adored Adeline. 
« He gazed on the corpſe for ſome time: 
then turning to me, 


Was ſhe not lovely !* faid he, Her 


© charms were not greater at the moment 
© ſhe won. my ſoul, than now robed in 


death. But her mind had more virtues. 


than her perſon had beauties. Thoſe 


eyes will never be reillumined. I ſhall. 
never hear the muſic of thy voice again. 
O Adeline, my wife! I could now kiſs 
thoſe lips which have fo often breathed. 


forth the ſweet accents:of love to my en- 


raptured ſoul... But 1 will not. n 
& the dead.“ | 


«He returned to a chair which faced 
* the bed where ſhe lay, and never re- 
% moved his eyes from the object of his 


« deareſt affect ions. He ſighed frequently, 
„and fearing he would be too much af: 
* fected, I entreated him to quit this 

*© MOourn= 
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tt mournful ſcene; but he refuſed to leave 
the room. When the coffin was pre- 
pared for her, he then conſented to retire; 
« but he watched her all the time ſhe re- 
« niained in the houſe, nor would he be 
« abſent from her till. ſhe was carried to- 
her grave. Still he preſerved. the ſame- 
apparent compoſure. 

Tou may think my behaviour ſtrange 
* and unbecoming,* ſaid he; but now F 
© cannot grieve: I have loſt every thing 
* that is dear to-me, and I have nothing to. 
* lament now.“ 

In vain he ſtrove to hide from me the 
grief that preyed upon his ſoul. It af- 
« fected every action of his life, and E 
never beheld any man poſſeſs ſuch a dig- 
« nity in his forrow. But the more he 
« concealed it, the more it affected him. 
For four months he ſtemmed the torrent 
Hof afflition, but it overpowered him at 
« laſt. In that time he took no enjoy- 
* ment of life. His imagination was to- 
6c tally 
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« tally engroſſed by the moſt dreary re- 
6e flections. All my endeavours to amuſe 
« him were in vain. He gave himſelf up 
« to the indulgence of his. forrow, and he 
« wore away inſenſibly; yet I began to 
“ form hopes of his getting the better of 
« this affliction, and conceived that time 
« would wear it away. He met me one 
© morning at breakfaſt, His eyes had no 
longer that cloud of woe to blind them, 
« that ſo long had been viſible in them. 
„He was then even chearful to what he 
had been. I began to think in reality 
<« that the lapſe of time had deadened-the 
« ſenſe of his misfortunes. He: had long 
« before ſettled all his worldly affairs, and 
had ſpent a great deal of time in private 
« devotion. He employed that morning 
* in looking over his papers. He dined 
* with a ſeeming appetite. Heaven! ſaid 
& J, has reſtored him to himſelf, to the 
« world, and to me. The thoughts of his 
* recovery gave me infinite pleaſure. I had 
; eb “never 
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never quitted him ſince the death of his 
« wife, and every alteration was the more 
« viſible, We ſupped together, and ſtill 
« he ſcemed more chearful than before. 
„When we were alone, he addreſſed me 
jn ſuch a manner, and with ſuch words, 
« as time cannot efface from my memory. 
My dear Aſgill, you have been pleaſed 
© to:day at the alteration that appeared in 
* my behaviour, and began to think that 
*T might in time forget my ſorrows. I 
he know you love me, and wiſhed that to 
* happen, but my chearfulneſs aroſe from 


lit 
nw another cauſe, The hour is near at 
0 © hand when I ſhall ſhake off this cum- 


* brous load of mortality, and join the 
* bleſſed. Laſt night I ſaw my Adeline; 
© I ſpoke to her. She is an angel of light, 
* She told me ſhe would come for me this 
* night, and I received the ridings with 
* tranſport. You know ſince the death 
his © of that dear partner of my heart, life has 


we” * been a burden to me. I have not known 
| | w_ 
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the benefit of reſt, I have not Hlept three 
„ * nights theſe four months. Ought not I} 
| © ro be rejoiced then at quitting” this trou- 


li * oret, without pain. I am at the end of 
| * a pilerimage that has thoroughly tircd 
. © me, and which I think myſelf happy to 
| 1 © have finiſhed. My affairs here are all 
. A ſettled, and I bave communicated the 
Ill, manner to you. I confide in you to fee 
vu my intentions fulfilled, as you know them. 
. Take care of that poor child, the only 
remains of this diſaſtrous family. I have 
| . nothing elſe to recommend to you. I am 
ii « fure titat you wilt do every thing for the 
- © beſt, I have now only to thank you for 
i * your kindneſs and affection for me, and 
5 to take my laſt farewell of you! 
He roſe to embrace me. I was equally 

& confounded at. this addreſs, and over- 
ik 6. whelmed with ſorrow at the cauſe of it. 
| 5 You ſhould not give way to this me- 
© lancholy,, my dear friend, you will. hurt 
« yourlc]t.* 


Ah. 


© bleſome world? I leave it without re- 
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Ah, Aſgill, ſaid he, interrupting me, 
and ſhaking his head, © there is more than 
imagination concerned in what I tell 
you let me claſp you once more to oO 
heart, ere 1 bid you farewell for ever.“ 
He embraced me with great affec- 
tion. 

* I ſhall never ſee you . in this 
world. 

hope,“ ſaid I, interrupting him, * that 
the enemy of mankind has not taken 
advantage of your deſpair, and armed 
your hand againſt your life. Take care; 
for that horrid deed would place you at 
an inſuparable diſtance from your Ade. 
line. 

No,“ replied he, heaven hos given 
© me ſtrength to avoid all ſuch tempta- 
ally © tions. No, my friend, my hour is come, 
ver- © and I am ſenſible of my departure. If 
t. © that poor girl lives, but J believe fhe 
me- © © will not, take care of her. I die with 
wrt & «© pleaſure, confiding in your regard for 
© her, 
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* her. Be a father to her in my room. 
* Once more, farewell my friend. —Fare- 
* well for ever. 

« He preſſed me to his boſom. I re- 
turned his embrace. He took a can- 
dle and retired, leaving me almoſt in- 
« ſenfible with grief. I endeavoured te a 


« perſuade myſelf that melancholy and m 


_ * lowneſs of ſpirits had cauſed this alteration 


* in him, and in this hope I went to bed. vt 
*« But ſleep forſook me. I roſe early in “ 
* the morning and expected his. coming © 
« do.] n. The uſual hour of his appear- 
6 ing elapſed, and. I trembled with pte. 00 


nnen. 15 | . 
Perhaps,“ ſaid 1 in my way to his 6 
chamber, he propheſied too truly,” - . « 


His ſervant, accompanied me. I opened I « 
the door and heard no noiſe. I ap- 
« proached. his bed, and drew his cur- I 
* tains— He ſtirred not—I call:d him 
« He anſwered not.— I took hold of his 


* hand—He was gone for ever!“ Ry 


FEA Here 


ickled down his aged cheeks. 


his. They were the tears of ſenſibility; ; 
and hard muſt be the heart that is not 
moved by the diſtreſs of virtue. 
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Here the old gentleman cloſed his ma- 
uſcript; he threw it out of his hand on 
the table, and wiped away the tears that 
J was af- 
fected at the ſight. Mine accompanied 


4 


“% Young man,' ſaid he, when he reco- 


vered himſelf, © your ſuſceptibility of pity ' 


« pleaſes me, while it is paying me a com- 


„ pliment. 


But that tenderneſs of diſpoſi- 


tion will be a very bad companion for you 
* to travel through life with, Men in ge- 
« neral will not honour it as I do, but 


«turn it to their advantage. I never 


think of the deaths of my beſt, my 
« deareſt friends, that worthy man and his 
lovely wife, but I am as much affected 
« as if it happened only yeſterday; nor has 
« the lapſe of twenty years made any al-' 


* teration in my ſentiments. 
* cauſe why I aſked you if you mourned 
| the 


This was the 


— — — 
— — — —— — — 
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<< the loſs of a friend; for that I know, by ] 
<-ſad experience, is irreparable. You now 
are acquainted with the cauſe of my 
„thinking ſo badly of the female ſex. It 
is becauſe 1 have ſuffered fo ſeverely by 


Span no __ys 


them. A long ſeries of obſervation has 


* convinced me, that women, (with a very 
« few exceptions) from the higheſt to the 
«loweſt; have all the fame paſſions; but they 
appear in different ſhapes. However I may 
* think of them now my paſſions have ſub- 
<« ſided; while yours are all afloat, I ſhall 
<* not gain you to my party. I will only. add 
< this, for I ſuppoſe you are by this time tired 
« of the garrulity of age, that fince Mr, Har- 
« per's death, I have made no friendſhips, 
* and very few acquaintances, At my 
« time of life, men are not apt to form. 
« many friendly connexions; and thoſe who 
* court me, do it for the ſake of intereſt, 
„ becauſe they are ignorant. of my circum- 
ſtances, and imagine me rich. In the 
« few months I haye known you, I have 

thought 
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thought better of you than any man 


; * fince my much-lamented: friend. You 
F< have had a proof of it, and a greater than 


any other perſon has to boaſt. It is not 


Lvery natural to ſuppoſe that an old man, 
like me, can be a very agreeable friend 


to one of your age. But you are at liberty 
« to reject my offers of friendſhip, by re- 
* fuſing me your confidence; however, at 
« any rate, the good wiſhes of an old man 
can do you no harm.” 

I admired his frank neſs, and returned 
him very ſincere thanks for his good opi- 
nion of me, His generous manner of open-' 
ing himſelf to me, the affection he had 
conceived for me, the unreſerved confi- 
dence he vepoſed in me, all conſpired to 
make me place as great a truſt in him, Be- 
fides, as I was aſſured of the goodneſs both 
of his heart and head, I thought his ad- 
vice and friendſhip- might ſtand me in 
in. the greateſt ſtead, Perhaps you will 
blame me, but I could not help.it. His 

Kind 


| 
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„ l 1 

i kind manner of treating me won my 
| 


5 heart; and to give him a proof of my 
9 | regard, I unveiled myſelf and my deſign} 
„ to him. He looked at me very ſtedfaſtly | 
1 for ſome time. 


A very extraordinary hams, indeed,“ 
ſeid he, and you think to ſucced in it.“ 

* lihopeifo:”?:.: i: 

Indeed, young man, you have begun 
6 at the wrong end. However, I ſhall 
% keep your ſecret, for I wiſh you well. 
But remember, I ſhan't treat you with a 
& bit more ceremony becauſe d e "© 
« Lord.” 

1 prevailed with kim to lend me his ma- 
nuſcript. Nay more, I obtained his leave 
| | to ſend you a copy of it, when I explained 
1 the nature of our connexion. He re- 
plied, you were an honeſt man for making 
me one, Adieu, Dear Thompſon, 

TI am ever thine, 
|; |  .*, Grorcs Bengs0N, 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
15 To GzorGE Bznson, Eſq. 


ELIEVE me a truer prophet than 
B ever Noſtradamus was, eſpecially when 
the dear ſex is at all concerned. Yet, 
when I reflect upon it, I am at a loſs to 
conceive how I have arrived at the pro- 
hall WF ciency 1 have attain'd. Experience, dear 
vell. ¶ experience, has done it all; and now I am 
able to encamp to as much advantage as 
re a my fair adverſaries. Altering one word 
in an old ſong, ſhews my fituation : 


ma- 

eave And if for the fair goes the battle to-day, 
ned To-morow the triumph is ours. 

re- 1 


king Now, Mr. George, without being as great 
Ja coruror as Friar Bacon, or being poſ- 
ſeſſed of his braſen head, you will, with 

ON, Ja little penetration, be able to find out 
that I am juſt where I deſigned to be. 

Vol. III. C - 
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The daughter of the rural pharmacopolift 
has ſurrendered, and ſhe and I are upon 
the beſt terms imaginable. Nay, we have 4 
been ſo for ſome time paſt, and I was 
itching for an opportunity ito acquaint you 
with it; but you have been fo croſs as 
not to write to me, and I am obliged 
to break the ice myſelf, and inform you 
of it. You ſee I have been able to with- 
ſtand your grave remonſtrances, your ſe- 
rious admonitions, and your pious de- 
hortations. Ah thou, in whoſe compo- 
{ation there is ſo little fleſh and blood, 
or at leaſt ſo little that is liable to temp- 
tation, as thou wouldeſt make us be- 
lieve, you would do as I have done in 
the ſame ſituation; for as Mr. Bick- 
erſtaff divinely ſings, 


We all love a pretty girl under the roſe. 


Ah, George, you would be a much finer 
fellow if you left off that ſtiff puritanical 
air, mingled with the gay, enjoyed life as 
1 | you 


I ſhall ceaſe communicating theſe my in- 
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® you ſhould do, and were taught the ſecret 


of valuing yourſelf. But that you cannot 
know, till ſome kind-hearted female, in 
the fullneſs of her heart, acquaints you 
with your worth, and ſtamps you with 
ſufficient marks for rendering you cur- 
rent with the fair ſex for ever after. Thoſe 


ideal marks of eſtimation are often of 
real ſervice—For woman 


Stoops to the forward and the bold. 
4 


ſtructions to you by letter, but enforce 
them by example in a ſhort time. My 
buſineſs is finiſhed; and this little affair, 
on which to be ſure my heart was ſet, 


kept me here longer than was neceſſary. 
My pride as well as my inclination was 


concerned; for I was piqued at being 
jockeyed by the little filley, and lung out 
as I was. I tempted her, and ſhe took 
the bait, Well, have I been guilty or 
not? 1 ſay, Not guilty; for if ſhe knew 

C 2 her 
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"ready if ſhe was willing, and her inch- 


prevent your writing to me. Till 1 ee 
thee, dear boy, credit me, I am yours, 
maſt truly, 
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her duty, ſhe would not have yielded to | 4 
my temptations, If I had employed W 1 
the fin would have been entirely on my g 
ſide of the queſtion; but in truth I had | i 
no notion of that—No, no, we proceeded 7 
upon very fair grounds. 1 told her I was 


Kenn = 
2 . RE * » ts; 
3 


nations met me half way. The path that 
had been chalked out for me I pur- 
ſued; and her. own vanity took me by the 
hand, and conducted me to the place 1 
wiſhed to be at. The novelty is over 
now, and 1 ſhall leave this part of the 
world very ſhortly. This I tell you to 


James HILeROVx. 


LETTER 


F 


"'EL ER EXE 
To Gru BENSON, Eſquire. 


OW much am I indebted to you 
for the trouble you have taken in 
copying Mr. Aigill's hiſtory for me ! and 
how greatly an I obliged to him for the 
permiſſion he gave you! I have indul- 
ged myſelf in the peruſal of it. Twice 
have I read it. It muſt be confeſſed he 
has met extraordinary tria's, uncommon 
troubles. But 1 join with him in think- 
ing the lots of his friend his greateſt; mis- 
fee fortune. Every other evil in life may 
urs, be in ſome ſort remedied, in, ſome mea- 
ſure repaired, except the death of a friend. 
url. But ſurely. he ſhould not think ſo hardly 

of the fair ſex in general, becauſe he has 

been ill treated by ſome particulars of them. 

One ſhould. imagine the very. amiable pic- 

ture he draws of the charming Adeline, 

had been ſufficient to have prevented him 
E R C 9 from 
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from railing at the ſex, convinced as he muſt | | 


have been, that the faults of a few ſhould 


not be imputed to the whole, But in 
every caſe where we feel ourſelves, we 
argue from our prejudices and reſentments. 
He confeſſes, his temper to have been 
foured by troubles and diſappointments, 
His reaſon is alſo biaſſed and warped by 
them, He does not ſee now with the 
fame eyes he did forty years ago; per- 
haps then you would have heard him de- 
fend them as zealouſly as he now wrong- 
fully accufes' them. I confeſs that he 
has been injured by the ſex, and he has 
a right to condemn them by whom he 
bas ſuffered. But, are all women guilty 
of the ſame crimes? We are always af- 
fected by the manner in which things re- 
preſent themſelves to us. That which is 
a heinous crime in the eyes of the party 
injured, may appear to another a venial 
tranſgreſſion. Though 1 argue thus, 1 
muſt acknowledge Mr. Aſgill has juſt 
1 cauſe 
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cauſe of reſentment againſt them; but he 
ſhould not extend it too far. Do you 
blame me for thus contending for the ho- 
nour of the ſex, when I adore the moſt 
charming of them? Every ſyllable that 
derogates from them is an offence to me, 
Yet J am aſhamed. to take up arms in 
their defence, conſcious of my own de- 
merits. But influenced by the paſſion 
that now. falls my heart, I dare attempt 
every thing. Ah, my worthy friend, you 
ſay. you have loved. Don't credit the 
inſinuations of your own heart. Lou 
ſcarcely felt the power of the revengeful 
god, who generally makes thoſe that ſlight. 
him ſuffer, Could you have given up 
the object of your love ſo tamely, if 
you had been inſpired with the true paſ- 
fron? Ah, no. You would, have known. 
how to value a ſmile, a look, at too great 
a rate to part with them eaſily. But if 
you experience none of the delights, you. 
are alſo a ſtranger to thoſe torments which. 

C 4 attend. 
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attend that paſſion : and it is to be doubted 1 
whether the one can compenſate for the 4 
other. I know your diſpoſition, and am 
acquainted with your temper, The pangs 
of deſpiſed love will pierce your heart, 
and the tenderneſs of your nature will 
hardly ſuſtain the mortifying repulſe of | 
ſcorn or averſion. Few are there that 
experience the delicacy of the paſſion, and 
thoſe few are not always happy. Alas! 
I am an example of it, Oh, my friend, 
what a bleſſing is inſenſibility ! How happy 
ſhould I be if I could behold Charlotte's. 
elegant form float by me, without be- 
ing enraptured at the ſight! if I could 
gaze on the charms of her face with the 
heedleſs eye of inattention! If I could 
hear her ſpeak, without emotion, a thou- 
iand griefs would be unknown to me; 
I ſhould eſcape a world of woe: but then 
I ſhould be a ſtranger to thoſe joys I 
feel when ſhe ſmiles upon me; to thoſe 
raptures that enchant me, when ſhe talks 
in 
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in the kind language of friendſhip to me. 
When I touch her, my heart would not 
bound with tranſport in my throbbing 
boſom : I ſhould. be lifeleſs, dull, inani- 
mate. What can be determined ? There 
are no pleaſures like thoſe ariſing from love, 
nor pains. ſo bitter. *Tis happy for hu- 
man nature that it is fo. The unchang- 
ing ſcene of pleaſure would. ſoon tire our 
ſight; the conſtant draughts of delight 
would pall our appetites. The moſt luſ- 
cious cates ſooneſt cloy, and our know- 
ledge: of trouble, gives us the greateſt re- 
liſh for eaſe. The mixture ſo well ſuited 
to our natures,, by ſometimes feeding our 
hopes in the partial indulgence of our 
wiſhes, prevents them from expiring ; and, 
by throwing difficulties in our way, in- 
ſpires us with the greateſt ardor to ſurmount 
them. But how ſhall I ever overcome 
thoſe inſuperable bars which obſtruct my 
road to happineſs * The ſenſe of my guilt 
loads me with ſhame and confuſion, and 

C5 I dread 
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1 dread. acquainting the adorable Char- 
Jotte with. my paſſion, left ſtie flrould up- 
braid me with. my. perfidy,. and abhor me. 
Though. a repulſe of that nature would 
almoſt. end my days; though: by continus 
ing to. love her, Lam in hourly danger of | 
meeting with. it, yet. I cannot forbear in- 
dulging the deſtructive paſſion; for 1 it is 
only to. me it can be deſtructive, and it 


is meet. that. I ſhould be the victim of 
my own guilt, The fear of a rival has: 
increaſed” my love; the dread” of loſing 
Charlotte has augmented my regard for 


her. I. can ſcarcely bear her out of my 
fight. My own reflections make me mi- 


ſerable, even in her preſence. What wilt 


the cenſorious world ſay ſhould - ſhe ap- 
prove my paſſion ? That taking advantage 


of her mother's. partiality for our family, 


I have. violated the truſt repoſed in us, 
and from her youth and inexperience, 
have availed myſelf of the opportunity 
of ſeducing her, and. poſſeſſing myſelf of 

| her 
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Charlotte. 
my breaſt, and I muſt fall. a ſacriſice to 
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her: fortune. This would bear the ap- 


pearance of reaſon ſhould ſhe marry me. 


Should ſhe marry. me! what would be- 
come of the wretched. Louiſa?. what 
would become of me? Are not my vows 
regiſtered in heaven? I muſt forbear every 
claim to honour: or honeſty,. ſhould I for- 


ſake her, and every one be. at liberty 


to call me villain. Would the pleaſures: 
Charlotte could afford me, recompenſe- 
the loſs of character and reputation ?—- 
No—Surely no. But. can: I forego my 
hopes of obtaining Charlotte ?—Tis mad- 


neſs, tis, death. to think on.it—Oh it can 


never be! —I cannot quit her —and have 
no proſpect of obtaining. her. Thus my 


thoughts are maintaining the cauſe of vir- 


tue, honour, and Louiſa; but my heart 
and my actions take the part of love and 
There is an eternal conflict in 


theſe contending. paſſions. The tender- 
neſs of the beſt mother. is alarmed for 


1 the 
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the health of her unworthy ſon. I kave 


not yet obtained a re-eftabliſhment of it | | 
former vigor. I am viſibly altered, but 1 
no cauſe can be aſſigned for it. I in- 43 


ſenſibly decay, and am preſſed in Vain 2 


to declare my ailments, What can cure | 


this diſeaſe of the mind? What medicine 


can heal the wounds of the heart? If 
ſucceed in winning the affection of Char- 
lotte, I am rendered wretched by my con- 
ſcious breach of faith with Louiſa, Mi- 
ſerable ſtate ! — where, by obtaining my 
wiſhes, I am rendered more unhappy. 
If juſtice and a ſenſe of what is right, 
compel me to perform my vows to Louiſa; 
I muſt be the ſlave of deſpair, in re- 
nouncing every thing that is dear to me, 


and abandoning every hope of her whom 


I prize above all other conſiderations. 
Beſides, my heart would not dwell with 
Louiſa, and we ſhould both be wretched. 
Theſe conſiderations diſturb my peace, 
and deſtroy my quiet; they baniſh ſleep 

at 


ve Mat night, ner does the day reſtore my reſt. 
my vou have given me- Hberty of commauni- 
But Wo cating all my griefs to you. Fou ate 
in- kind enough to adviſe me in returt. Ex- 
am WF tricate me from the evils tfrae ſurround 
ure me. Why have we the knowledge of 
ine ¶ what is right, without the power of pur- 
If'l i ſuing it? Or why are our paſſions ſo 
dar- much ftronger than our reaſon? Farewel, 
on- my dear friend, take warning by me: may 
Mi- you never be as unhappy as 
my © Your's ſincerely, x 
PY- J. TrHomPsoON,y 
ht, Teeth 10 44 
ſas IDEE EE 
0 LETTER XXXV. 
10M To the ſame. 
ons. | 
with Y fears for your health and wel- 
hed fare have prevailed over every 
ace, ¶ other conſideration, and 1 cannot avoid 
leep writing to you. I am apprehenſive that 
at | 
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you 
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ou are tired with my melancholy letters, { 
and that, you deteſt me for my. perfidy : b 
but yet J love you, and cannot. help en- a 


quiring after yon. I have impatiently 


waited. now. above two months for your 
anſwer to. my letter ;, and I . cannot but F 


forebode the . moſt. melancholy conſe- 
quences from your ſilence, whether it pro- 
ceeds from your not being able to write, 
or from a diminution. of that friendſhip 


you. have ever done me the honour to 


profeſs for me. Oh. let me be held not 
unworthy of your eſteem. Add not the 
weight of your unkindneſs to the ills I 
already groan under. Account not the 
weakneſs. of my heart an intentional crime, 
and, taught to love you from my earlieſt 
days, let me: not have the mortification 
to find that my hopes of a long conti- 
-nuance of your regard are all fruſtrated, 
Severe are the woes I endure, Great is 
the ſelf-denial I practiſe. My heart and 
tongue are at continual variance, and you 


arc 
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are the only perſon I can reveal myſelf. 
to. Shame ties up my tongue from ſpeak- 
ing to Charlotte; I tremble at the thoughts 
of my falfehood; when I am conſtrained 


to tell Louiſa that my love for her is 


ſtill! unimpaired. My ſituaton too is moſt. 
unhappily favourable for- the indulgence 
of my paſſſon. But it would enereaſe, 
if poſſibly it could admit of encreaſe, were 
it ſtimulated by difficulties, or rouſed by 
oppoſition. This an accident which hap. 
pened lately informed me of, and which 
Had nearly deprived me of that guard of 


diſcretion which J have hitherto preſerved. 


Young Rogers, who, as I have already 
informed-you, viſtts here frequently, and 
whoſe actions have unwarily informed 
me of the ſecret: of his heart; a few days 
ago perſuaded us to viſit his family. His 
ſiſter preſſed· us to go and ſee them, add- 
ing, that Mr. and Mrs. Rogers expected 
it, and as a further inducement, hinted, 
that a little variety, and change of air, 

cven 
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even for ſo. ſmall; a, diſtance, might be 
of ſervice to me, eſpecially as their — 
was ſituated upon an eminence, and our « 
in a valley. As their invitation was ex. 
tremely friendly and preſſing, my * | 
reſolved to comply wich it, and we went . 
to ſpend. two or three days with our good 
neighbour. The pleaſure our compliance 
gave the young gentleman, appeared plainly ! 
in his eyes; he was overjoyed, for it was Hr 
more than he expected Ah, little didi 
he know that I could tell what paſſed i ſ 
in his breaſt, by the tumults I felt nM r 
my own. The day on which we had ap- 
pointed to viſit them came, and their car- v 
riage waited for us. Miſs Rogers came ai 
in the coach with her brother, whoſe ſer- ai 
vant led an horſe for him to ride back tt 
3 as 
„Ah,“ ſaid 1 to myſelf, « « this Jaunt w 
« will put an end to all my hopes ; ; theſe al 
„girls will be companions, perhaps bed- IF as 
« fellows. The brother has intereſted his MW lo 
« ſiſter WY 
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ſiſter in his behalf. She will have an op- 
portunity of ſaying the molt favourable 


things of him to Charlotte in thoſe hours, 


« when prwacy and retirement open their 
hearts, and my rival will triumph, whilſt 


I am forgotten.“ 


Theſe were the thoughts which diſtracted 
my ſoul during our ſhort journey, but they 
left a gloominc ſs on my mind, that I could 
not get rid of, tho! politeneſs commanded 
a different behaviour from that which I aſ- 
ſumed.,—It was all in vain that attempted 
to ſhake it off: the attention which young 
Rogers paid to- us all, and the ſpirits he 
was in, only ſerved to increaſe my chagrin 
and trouble. It hung on me all the day, 
and made me wretched; I was even glad at 
that moment, that I could plead my illneſs 
as an excuſe for my extraordinary reſerve, 
which was ſo unbecoming and fo. remark- 
able. The night afforded me as little reſt 


| as the day. I painted in the ſtrongeſt co- 


lours to my glowing imagination, the ef 
fects 
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fects which the converſation of Miſs Ro- 
gers might have upon Charlotte. I ſome- | 
times attended to the ſuggeſtions of. reaſon, | 
which repreſented to me that I had no right 
to be uneaſy; that 1 was making another 
as miſerable as I was myſelf; that my un- 


happy paſſion, and the unjuſtifiable preju- 
dice I had conceived againſt a worthy. young 
man, would. be the means of. depriving me 
of the friendſhip. and countenance of a 
genteel and agreeable family, who mult de- 
teſt and deſpiſe me when. they; came to 
know my engagements, and the treacherous 
part I was acting. But this calm was of a 
ſhort duration : the ſtrong tide of paſſion 
ſoon returned, and carried every thing away 
with it, but my love and my jealouſy. 1 
doſed : my dreams augmented the horrors of 


my ſituation.— Rogers was at Charlotte's | 


feet, —He' implored her pity.—His ſiſter 
and her friend backed his petition, and ſe- 


conded his requeſt, —She could not with: 


ſtand. their repeated ſolicitations, —She 
6:54 | ſmiled 
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ſmiled upon him, and ſunk into his arms. 
ſtarted from the dreaded ſcene, and awoke 
to freſh miſery.— l feared to ſleep, leſt the 
repreſentations of my active fancy ſhould 


exceed the horrors of my waking thoughts. 
Nature demanded reſt, and ſometimes my 


heavy eyelids cloſed in flumber.—Still the 
moſt hateful images tortured my ſoul, and 
my tormented imagination forbad repoſe. 
At length, the viſions of the night fled at 
the appearance of day, the return of light 
gave a temporary relief to me; for it in- 
ſpired me with the hopes of diſſipating my 
ſorrows, by diverting my attention to a 
number of objects. The ſunbeams en- 
tered my chamber, and I roſe with joy: for 
never had I more reaſon than that night to 
ſay, I was glad to ſee the return of morn; 
It was giving new life to me as well as to 
nature.. I repaired to the garden, and there 


| indulged my thoughts, which ſought and 


courted ſolitude. I grew weary with walk- 
ing, eſpecially when the ſun began to grow 
warm, 
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warm, and retired. into an arbour, which 
was placed in a little ſhrubbery, and con- 
cealed from public view, but which never- 
theleſs commanded part of the garden.— 
had not been long ſeated here, before 1 4 
heard the ſound of voices; and among 
them, as I imagined, Charlotte's, Every 4 
power was ſuſpended! and I fat. in a ſtate of 
uncertain expectation, while my heart was | 
alarmed beyond meaſure. I feared, but 
knew not what: a dread hung over me 
that was unaccountable, At length they 
paſſed me unnoticed of them; and. I had 
the mortification of ſeeing: Charlotte at- 
tended by young Rogers. and. his ſiſter, 
My blood congealed at the fight. My 
heart ceaſed to throb; every fear was 
realized; every apprehenſion. was. reduced 
to a certainty. | 
oh wretched that I am,” for thus I 
exclaimed—* the dreams of the night only 
“ foretold the tranſactions of the day. My 
„good genius forewarned me of my ap- 
e proach- 
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« proaching miſery. But ſhall I be a wit- 
« neſs to their tranſports ! ſhall J ſee their 
« fondneſs thus mutually expreſſed, without 
& an.endeavour to prevent 1t!—lI cannot. 
But if ſhe loves him, am not I a villain 
« to interrupt their happineſs !” | 

That reflection ſtopped me, though but 
for a little time, from purſuing them. Rage, 
love, deſpair aſſumed their former dominion 
over me; and my breaſt, the ſeat of anarchy 
and confuſion, could ſcarce ſupport the 
wild uproar. With trembling and agitated 
ſteps, I followed them; and ſoon overtook 
this happy party. Ah, how different from 
me! 1 could hardly forbear upbraiding 
Charlotte for even looking pleaſed at the 
man, whom I ſo much hated. But ſhall I 
tell you, that, for a time, my tranſports ſub- 
ſided in the preſence of the charming 
maid, 


Now ſooth'd, the angels voice I hear, 
And drink in love at either ear, 
Now 
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Now ſtung, with wilder rapture gaze, 
While our eyes meet with blended rays, 
And kindling in the infections flame, 

I feel what words want pow'r to name, 


My ſudden appearance checked their hap- 
pineſs. I could read diſappointment and 


chagrin in the lover's face. Ah, 1 
youth, you have long enough enjoyed the 
ſmile of thy miſtreſs, let me too in my turn 
be happy. I ſtrolled about with them for 


the remainder of their walk, till we were 


ſummoned in to breakfaſt. Jealouſy de- 
prived me of every other pleaſure I might} 
have otherwiſe received in the company and 
converſation of Mr. Rogers's family, The 


many opportunities the young man might 
have of entertaining Charlotte with his pal- 
ſion, were ever preſent to my imagination; 


and how beſt to prevent them, took up my 


whole attention. In the evening, ſome 
neighbours having been invited for that 


Purpoſe, there was a little dance.—l ap- 


plied 
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plied to Charlotte for her hand, but young 
Rogers had engaged it. 

« Ah Charlotte, it was my right, and 
< I will not reſign it.“ 

As there was an expreſſion of paſſion i in 
theſe words, ſhe appeared amazed. 

< T could not think you would be an- 
«< ory at my dancing with Mr. Roger's: be- 
« ſides it would. be improper for us to dance 
together, as we both live in the ſame houſe, 
and I ſuppoſe Miſs * will expect 
you to be her partner.” 

There was no time to reply to this, a as 
Miſs Rogers came into the room where we 
were. But had not I been prevented that 
moment, I would have put an end to my 
reſtraint, and my heart had been eaſed of its 
load. Perhaps it was lucky that ſhe inter- 
vened : at leaft I endeavour to conſider it 
ſo. The night came, and what anguiſh did 
I endure in the familiarities, which the cir- 
cumſtance of her being his partner entitled 
him to take. My eyes were directed to 

them 
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them only: I was heedleſs of every thing 1 
elſe. Not a ſmile, not a look eſcaped me 
and every one pierced my heart. I ſtrove 
a long time to appear as happy and well 3 
pleaſed as the reſt of the company, but my 
- oppoſing my griefs, but added to the force 
of them; they overcame me, and I was 
"obliged ro retire from a ſcene ſo pregnant 
with woe to me. When I was by myſelf, 
it ſuggeſted itſelf to me, that in my abſence | 
they might indulge themſelves more freely 
in the communication-of their ſentiments. | 
„But J will hinderthem,” did I exclaim, | : 


j farting from the couch, on which I hadi 
; thrown myſelf: + I will not let them be II 
il happy, while I am in torment.” d 
| I returned to the dancing room, and fa 8 
there. Ah, ſhall I tell you, that I thought d 
= ſhe ſeemed pleaſed with his aſſiduities; that I 
| ſhe was delighted with the attention he 

| -payed her. As for her, ſhe looked moſt © 


amiable: Her ſparkling eyes, animated 
with unuſual vivacity, never were fo bril- 
I hant, 
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liant, or ſo capable of inſpiring love. I felt 
the force of their beams myſelf, and 
dreaded their influence over every other 
perſon. I am convinced that Rogers adores 
her: and fear leſt he ſhould captivate an 
heart, which I would loſe my life to gain. 
That night I paſſed like the former, and 
no chearful viſion roſe to diſpel the hor- 
rors that brooded on my mind. The next 
day was fixed for returning home; and I 
rejoiced in the thoughts of removing Char- 
lotte from the habitation of my rival. 
They did not let us depart without many 
intreaties to ſtay longer; and both Mrs. 
Rogers and her daughter, finding we were 
determined to go, preſſed my mother to 
grant Charlotte permiſſion to remain a few 
days with them. She conſented, and when 
the came dowa ſtairs informed me of it, 
* What ! will you leave Charlotte be- 
« hind ?” 
* Why not child, ſhe will be ſafe. And 
* 1t it can give her pleaſure, we ought to do 
* 1t, tor ſhe receives but little with us.“ 
Yor. III. D « Oh 
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moſt deteſt myſelf for harbouring. Mrs. 
Rogers, her daughter, and Charlotte, ac- 


the moſt odious light; and, unoffending as 


* Oh but madam, you ſhould conſider? 
The appearance of Mrs. Rogers tied up 
my tongue, and prevented my mean and 
unjuſtifiable ſuſpicions of her ſafety in the 
family where ſhe 1s: ſuſpicions which my 
rormenting paſſion forms, and which I al- 


companied my mother and me in our way 
home. My grief was too ſtrong to be ſup- 
preſſed, and I had no opportunity of venting 
it. I beheld her; as if for the laſt time; 
and my parting with her, had all the ſo- 
lemnity of an eternal ſeparation. I threw 
myſelf on my bed in a fit of deſpair. Char- 
Jotte was gone-from me to the preſence of a 
man more deſerving than myſelf, and there- 
fore I hated him. He appeared to me in 


he was, I would have ſacrificed him to my 
reſentment, had he been in my power. 
Convinced that he will make an impreſſion 


upon her heart, and that what with his 
2 ſiſter's 
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ſiſter's aſſiſtance, and his own aſſiduities, the 
little influence I had over her as a friend, 
will be no more; and- he, the favoured 
Tover, will revel in thoſe charms denied to 
me; and for which my life would be too 
cheap a purchaſe. She has been abſent 
from me four long days, and I am worſe - 
than ever. The longer ſhe is with him, the 
leſs reſerved ſhe will be. Oh, good heaven! 
preſerve my ſenſes, for I am in danger 
ſometimes of loſing them. When the re- 
ſerve is removed, familiarity will enſue. 
Well, he will rouch her hand, perhaps 
preſs it.— Tis the ambition of love, and 
muſt be gratified. Will it proceed no fur- 
ther? May not he be emholdened by a 
ſufferance to win her to liſten to his 
amorous tale, Her gentle breaſt may heave 
with pity at the fictitious griefs he will re- 
late, That ſigh, that burſts from her ge- 
nerous heart is worth a kingdom. Per- 
haps, he will play with her. Youth and 
gaiety of heart authorize theſe ſports. Ah, 

D. 2 he 
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he will take her in his arms, and preſs her 
panting boſom cloſe to his; the gentle preſ- 
ſure, ſhall animate deſire, and make his 
heart throb with more violent tranſports, 
Perhaps he may kiſs her, —Death ! I never 
kiſſed her. And ſhall he rob thoſe lips of 
their balmy ſweetneſs untaſted by me? Diſ. 
traction !—T will tear her from his arms, or 
periſh in the attempt. —Oh my friend, the 
Joys of requited love, are not equal to the 
pangs of deſpair, Thus, I wretched em- 
ploy myſelf; thus paſs away the hours 
in which I am divided from my Charlotte, 
Since I firſt knew her, I never ſuffered ſo 
long an abſence, never endured the miſery 
of thinking another happy in her ſight, 
whilſt I am lamenting her being ſeparated 
from me. I endeavour to baniſh theſe 
dreadful reflections from my mind, by ap- 
plying myſelf ro my books ; but they alas 
are ineffectual; and I cannot find the ſame 
relief from them, that the elegant, the noble 


Pliny did, —Ad unicum doloris livamen- 
rum 
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tam ſtudia confugio, que præſtant, ut 
adverſa magis intelligam, ſed patientius 
feram.— 1. e. 1 fly to my ſtudies, the only re- 
medy for my grief, which, though they make 
me feel adverſity more poignantly, teach me 
to bear it more patiently, Adieu my friend. 
Pardon my troubling you ſo ofen. But 
you only are the confident of a paſſion 
that embitters my life, May you never 
know how ſoothing it is to an afflicted heart, 
to vent its ſorrows, or how the aching 
breaſt 1s relieved by a participation of its 
griefs. Once more farewell. Your's 
HENRY TrompsoN. 


 SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS8S888 
L. ET T E R. XXXVI. 


To Mr. THOMPSON. 


ORGIVE me, dear Thompſon, for- 
give the ſilence. with which I have 
treated your letters. I hold myſelf in- 
excuſable, becauſe I know I am culpable, 
D 3 But 
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But your good-nature will find ſome ex- 
cuſe for me, when I can find none for 
myſelf. I confeſs my cruelty in alarming 
your apprehenſions for my ſafety and wel- 
fare, by my neglect of your letters. I do 
not deſerve that you ſhould think of me 
with either tenderneſs or friendſhip ; but 
I know your humanity, and ſuch is the 1 
ſtate of our frail natures, that we offend, 
without remorſe, thoſe whom we know | 
will forgive us, but a& otherwiſe with | 
thoſe who reſent our flights. But you 
will perhaps allow me to ſay ſomething 
in my own behalf, when I tell you that 
Hillgrove has been theſe three months in 
town, and that I have been always with 
him. You know him, and his attach- 
ment to pleaſures in this city, where 
ſuch variety is eternally offering. My 
filence will tell you that, ſeduced by his 
example, I have not been able to with- 
ſtand the temptations he threw in my 
way. And that ſince I wrote to you be- 
| fore, 
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fore, your friend is much altered; you 
will ſay, perhaps not without juſtice, that 
it is for the worſe. 

When ſhall I begin to tell you how 
have paſſed my time; or how ſhall I 
complete my ſtory ? I dread your honeſt 
reproofs, for I know myſelf guilty, though 
pleaſant as yet have been the paths J 
have trod. Hillgrove has a generous heart, 
and a noble mind. To a very handſome 
perſon, and an agreeable face, he adds 
a ſpirit and vivacity ſeldom met with: Bur 
it is not ſuch as I have ſeen render a man 
ridiculous, or ſhunned by the reſt of the 
world, No, his enables him to mingle 
with every ſet of people, enter into their 
ſentiments, imbibe their ſpirit, and be 
pleaſing while he remains among them, 
He is a perfect chamelion, I aſſure you, 
and he receives the tinct he wears for the 
hour from the company he is in. Among 
the women chiefly his great delight is. 
He has met ſo many that have been fa- 

D 4 vourable 
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But your good-nature will find ſome ex- 
cuſe for me, when I can find none for 
myſelf. I confeſs my cruelty in alarming 
your apprehenſions for-my ſafety and wel- 
fare, by my neglect of your letters. I do 
not deſerve that you ſhould think of me 
with either tenderneſs or friendſhip ; but 
I know your humanity, and ſuch is the | 
ftate of our frail natures, that we offend, 
without remorſe, thoſe whom we know 
will forgive us, but act otherwiſe with 
thoſe who reſent our flights. But you 
will perhaps allow me to ſay ſomething 
in my own behalf, when I tell you thar 
Hillgrove has been theſe three months in 
"town, and that I have been always with 
him. Tou know him, and his attach- 
ment to pleaſures in this city, where 
ſuch variety is eternally offering. My 
filence will tell you that, ſeduced by his 
example, I have not been able to with- 
ſtand the temptations he threw in my 
way. And that ſince I wrote to you be- 

fore, 
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fore, your friend is much altered; you 
will ſay, perhaps not without Juſtice, that 
it is for the worle. 


When ſhall I begin to tell you 3 
have paſſed my time; or how ſhall | 


complete my ſtory ? I dread your honeſt 


reproofs, for I know myſelf guilty, though 
pleaſant as yet have been the paths I 
have trod. Hillgrove has a generous heart, 
and a noble mind. To a very handſome 
perſon, and. an agreeable face, he adds 
a ſpirit and vivacity ſeldom met with: But 
it is not ſuch as I have ſeen render a man 
ridiculous, or ſhunned by the reſt of the 
world, No, his enables him to mingle 
with every ſet of people, enter into their 


| ſentiments, imbibe their ſpirit, and be 


pleaſing while he remains among them. 
He is a perfect chamelion, I aſſure you, 
and he receives the tinct he wears for the 
hour from the company he is in. Among 
the women chiefly his great delight is. 
He has met ſo many that have been fa- 

D 4 vourable 
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vourable to him, that he thinks they wilt il 
be all ſo. Thus making himſelf perfectly 
ealy in that ſuppoſition, he ſucceeds a 
great deal better than another man would, 
who was more anx10us about the matter; 
He treated my ignorance of the fair ſex 
in a very cavalier manner, when he ar- 
rived in town, and that I might profit 
by his example, took me by the hand, 
to prove what he advanced was the truth, 
We have plunged into the tide of plea- 
ſure, and taken large draughts from the 
intoxicating cup which ſhe held out to 
us. I now find that all thoſe tales he 
formerly told me, and which I always 
treated as the children of his own ima- 
gination, are perfectly true; and that the 
ſweet ſex are juſt what he repreſented them. 
Thus mingling with the world, taking it 
as it goes, I muſt neceſſarily adopt their 
manners, and be ſwayed by their cuſtoms. 
No longer the grave contemplative fel- 
low 
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low you made and left me; I have the 
air of a man of the world, and more 
knowledge from practice, than all the books 
] ever read have in theory. However, 
becauſe I thus' wiſh to taſte the ſweets of 
life, hold me not cheap, as an abandoned 
or a diſſolute fellow. It may not be amiſs 
to have known theſe things, and an ex- 
perience of evil often Prevents the com- 
miſſion of it. 


A young fellow with a good figure, 
and a plentiful fortune, may do every 
thing in this town; and the Grand Seignior, 
and his. Circaſſian beauties, cannot com- 
pare with our pretty countrywomen. The 
languid ardors he excites, are tlie effects 
of compulſion; but we inſpire, and gra- 
tify deſire. Ignorant of the ways of the 
world as I am, yet I have not been with- 
out my atchievements. A porter put a 
billet into my hand, and whilſt I was ad- 
miring the ſuperſcription of it, got off un- 

D 5 queſ- 
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queſtioned. It was addreſſed in the mo- 
nitory verſe of Dryden: 


Be ſecret RP ee . 
Are loſt when not conceal'd. 


This beſpoke a myſtery, and I haſtily 
burſt open the paper; it contained theſe 
words— 


« Titania, queen of the fairies, to the moſt 
« charming of the ſons of men— 


Love ſpares not immortality And I 
« have felt his ſhafts. That mortals have 
« been admitted to our embraces, 1s au- 
« thorized by many inſtances. That height 
* of honour is reſerved for you. I ſhall 
« be at the maſquerade to-morrow night 
% in my proper dreſs. If you dare en- 
counter me, I ſhall meet you half way, 
But I know that ſecrecy alone can en- 
« ſure you a fairy's affection. Perhaps 
«* before we part I may condeſcend to 
« be a mortal.” 
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&« A fair challenge,” ſaid Hillgrove, to 
whom I communicated this billet, © You 
„ muſt anſwer it by all the laws of ho- 
« nour.“ | 

« It is my deſign, I promiſe you.” 

It is not to be ſuppoſed I failed to 
meet my fair antagoniſt, To encounter 
the queen of the fairies, it was neceſſary 
that I ſhould put on proper apparel. I 
was dreſſed like a forreſter, Green was 
the cloſe habit which fitted my body. My 
ſpear glittered in my hand, and my bu- 
ole horn hung from my ſhoulders. But 
till her majeſty appeared, I concealed my- 
ſelf in a domino. She did not enter the 
room till late, and her appearance attracted 
the eyes of the whole motley company. 
Her robe was of a light blue, embroi— 
dered with ſilver ſtars and flowers. Her 
hair was bound up ſpirally, and a ſtring 
of diamonds appeared to confine it, which 
terminated in a large creſcent. I cannot 
really deſcribe the other parts of her dreſs, 
D 6 which 
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which beſpoke an elegant fancy, and great 
richneſs. J muſt not however forget her 
wand, nor to tell you that her ſhape was 
faultleſs, and her air noble. I attended 
her for ſome time in my domino, and 
liſtened to the anſwers ſhe gave the crowd 
that thronged about her: for coming 
mto the room alone, ſhe excited every 
body's curioſity, and was attacked on all 
fides. 1 call her alone, as ſhe had only 
a perſon in the habit of an attendant fairy: 
with her. She repulſed every body that 
came near her, and her eye was in queſt 
of ſomething,, ſhe knew not what. It 
was time to- relieve her from her anxiety ; 
and flipping out to the place where my 
ſervant waited, I threw off my domino, 
and entered as the hunter, I approached 
her, and whether ſhe knew my perſon 
or no in that diſguiſe, I know. not, but 
ſhe ſtarted as I came near her, 

« I have received a fore wound,” ſaid 
I, “and the queen of the fairics can alone 
„cure me,” 


« Is 
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&« Is it viſible. ?” 

« No; and that makes it more dans 
& gerous.” 

„When did you receive it?“. 

« Yeſterday at noon.” 

Ha, Forreſter, are you come?“ 

« Yes; and you mult lay aſide your 
« pretenſions to fairy knowledge, for I 
« have attended your perſon in diſguiſe 
« eyer ſince you appeared, while your eye 
« was ſeeking, me in vain. You muſt drop 
« your divinity, and break your wand; 
« for I can be as ſecret to a fair mortal as 
« the queen of the fairies.” 

« You. rob me of my divinity too ſoon 
© conſider, I ſhall be leſs troubleſome to 
you in this aſſumed character, than when 
«I ſink into a meer woman.“ 

By this time we had got away from 
the company, and found ourſelves almoſt 
alone, Here we entered into converſation, 
and I prevailed on her to ſhew me her 
face, which would not have diſgraced the 

reality 
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reality of the character ſhe aſſumed, It 
was really charming. An explanation ſoon 
enſued; and eager to be bleſſed, we re- 
tired from the crowd, which prevented 
our Joy and heightened expectation. Do 
not imagine that I paſs my time in ſe- 
ducing innocence, or violating 'the nup- 
tial bed—no ſuch thing. This was the 
miſtreſs of a nobleman, who kept her more 
for the vanity of having ſo fine a woman 
in his power, than for any other grati- 
fication. She thought herſelf at liberty 
to pleaſe her fancy, and I happened to 
be the happy man. Well, Thompſon, 
and where's the harm of all this? — Vour 
gravity will be diſpleaſed with it, and 
your paſſion will make you look on me 
as a very bad fellow, But though 1 in- 
dulge and gratify the deſires ſo natural 
and conſequent to youth; I truſt I do 
not forget the dictates of honour, or fail 
to pay a due reſpect to vutue. Aſqill, 
for whoſe opinions I have a great regard, 
lome- 
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ſometimes ſcolds me, and ſometimes laughs 
at me, telling me I am but an half-form'd 
rake, and lie with a very bad grace; thus, 
ſays he, people eat olives, who don't like 
them, becauſe it is the faſhion. to do ſa, 
but they can't help making faces at them, 
for all that, ſometimes. He propheſies that 
J ſhall not be a rake of any long du- 
ration; nay, he has ſo good an opinion 
of me, that he affociated me in a deſign 
which we very happily effected of reſ- 
cuing innocence from the jaws of ſeduc- 
tion and ruin. The object was the daugh- 
ter of Captain Bailey, for whom Sir Tho- 
mas Mitcombe had long ſpread his art- 
ful ſnares. Aſgill, her good genius, kept 
a watchful eye over him, let him indulge 
his hopes till the moment he was ready 
to put his ſchemes in execution, and then 


Matched the prey from him. This has 


been effected without noiſe, and the girl 


is ſenſible who her benefactors were. I 
hope this good action will atone for a 


tho Us 
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thouſand icle ones. But plunged as I am 
in this ſea of diſſipation, I ſtill feel for 
your ſufferings ;. have ſtill an heart ſuſ- 
ceptible of friendſhip,” of pity, of love. 
Though I do not experience theſe woes 
myſelf, yet your account. of the torments 
that diſtract you make me fear the in- 


fluence of that dreadful paſſion. If by 


comparing my former ſituation with yours 
at. preſent, I may judge of the greatneſs 
of my regard for Miſs Mitcombe, you 
muſt certainly be right in aſſerting, that 
my paſſion. was not ſo violent as yours, 
and that if it had I ſhould have been 
equally incapable of making ſuch a ſa- 
crifice as I did. But now it is all over; 
and what rendered it then a matter of 
no great difficulty with me, was. the cha- 
racter that had been given me of. her fond. 
neſs for admiration,, and. the manner in 


which ſhe treated her lovers. Perhaps 


Charlotte may have a mixture of coquetry 
in her diſpoſition :. and if ſhe has, to a 
man. 
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man of your temper and diſpoſition, I 
know no greater cutſe that could befall 
you. Sure it ſhould be enough to cure 
your unavailing paſſion, and reſtore you 
to reaſon, to yourſelf, and to your friends, 
May this ſoon happen: ſo wiſhes he who 
is the ſincereſt of them, and truly yours, 


Goc BENSON, 


LETTER XXXVII. 
To WILLIAM Roctss, Eſq. 


O you are truly and honeſtly in love, 

Will.—Oh dear! oh dear! that men 
will be ſo ſimple—What ſhould I have 
done if I had been in love? Even no- 
thing—but by pretending to be ſo I can 
do every thing. And where is the pene- 
trating eye that can pierce through my diſ- 
ſimulation, whilſt J preſerve the appear- 
ance of the moſt reſpectful, the moſt aſ- 
fiduous lover that ever was celebrated in 


the 
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the annals of romance? Nay, I have a 
manifeſt advantage over thoſe, who -are 
unfortunate or fooliſh enough to entertain 
that ridiculous paſſion, So certain it is 
that the ſtander-by ſees more of the game 
than thoſe who play. While others are 
biaſſed by prejudice, ſwayed by partialty, 
or alarmed with apprehenſions, I am cool, 
ſedate, and active to ſeize every opportu- 
nity that offers wherein I may be ſervicea- 
ble to myſelf. J admire your deſcription 
of your miſtreſs, and really in ſome places 
it is very poctical. If ſhe had à fight of 
it ſhe could not do leſs in honour than 
ſurrender herſelf up to a man who thinks 
fo favourably, and ſpeaks fo fincly of her: 
and like me you have a rival roo, though 
not a profeſſed one. Take care, he may 
do you the more miſchief. As for me, 1 
am at open war with my adverſaries, and 
as far as all hoſtile methods of circumvent- 
ing each other may carry us—no farther— 
I contels, it would be diſagreeable to me 


0 
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to have an occafion of putting my perſonal 
proweſs to the proof : but rather than fail 
in my deſigns, I would not heſitate to 
crown my affection, with fo ſtriking a 
mark of my zeal—As for rivals I have no 
great fear of them. Sir Chriſtopher Black- 
ford is juſt returned from his travels, in 
which he has laid out a great deal of mo- 
ney to very little purpoſe: and all the ad- 
vantage that I perceive he has derived from 
ſeeing foreign countries, is not being able 
to endure his own; a circumſtance that 
in my opinion does very little honour to 
his judgement: however, he exhibits in his 
manner of paying his addreſſes to Miſs 
Conyers, a very pretty epitome of modern 
travellers. You would hardly think that 
he unites to the vivacity of the French, 
the jealouſy of the Italian, and the ſtu- 
pidity of the Hollander. His preten- 
ſions to taſte ſhew he has none at all: and 
to a man that can read and ſtudy this walk- 
ing map, he is extremely entertaining. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps you may imagine I delight in abuf- 
ing him, becauſe he is my rival, It real- 
ly is not : but I only relate the truth. He 
is an abridgement of the geography of the 
continent; not a town, village, or rivulet 
that has been in the leaſt noticed, that he 
is not perſonally acquainted with. The 
Cities and rivers, he knows every ſtreet in 
the one, and every iſland in the other. I 
cannot help ſaying that he frequently miſ- 
places them, but ſuch a removal is nothing 
to a man of his fertile genius : nor do. I 


ever reprehend him,. but let him indulge 


himſelf as much as he pleaſes: the more 
luxuriant he is, the leſs able will he be to 
ſtand the nipping froſt of reproof. The 
next to him is Mr. Mannerſley, a real Eng- 
liſnman, and to complete the character, 
a real lover: moſt religiouſly attached to 
the manners of his own country, he believes 
them to be the quinteſſence of perfection, 
and that there are no ſuch people, or 
ſuch cuſtoms in the world as our own. 

While 
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While Sir Chriſtopher ſips claret, Man- 
nerſley ſwills port; and applauding himſelf 
for encouraging the trade of his country, 
he reproaches the Baronet for taking de- 
light in the produce of our enemies. Man- 
nerſley hates a Frenchman, as naturally 
and inſtinctively as the elephant does the 
rhinoceros ; and I believe he ſecretly wiſnes 
himſelf among thoſe American tribes who 
roaſt and eat their priſoners. As Mannerſ- 
ley, notwithſtanding his national preju- 
dices, which are by no means blameable, 
only as they are carried to exceſs, 1s gene- 
rally too many tor the Baronet; I take his 
part, and turn the ſcale in his favour; but 
that does not happen often, for Mannerfley 
is too obſtinate to give up the diſpute upon 
every occaſion, He has alſo another ad- 
vantage over Sir Chriſtopher; which 1s, 
that his eſtate is totally unincumbered, and 
a very good one: and that by the bye, is 
2 point where I fail myſelf; and I cannot 
took upon a man with a favourable eye, who 
| beats 


— — — 
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beats me in ſo material a circumſtance, I 
told you before, that Mannerſley is really 
and truly in love with Miſs Conyers, I 
confeſs ſhe is a moſt amiable, a very fine 
woman ; and I myſelf. ſhould be very fond 
of her, were ſhe to be had on any other 
terms than marriage: but that is not to be 
thought of, for I believe ſhe 1s truly virtu- 
ous ; and were ſhe not, the Heſperian 
fruit was never more ſtrictly guarded. — 
Mannerſley has not much of the amiable or 
engaging in his compoſition, but a great 
deal of the honeſt: and to tell you the 
truth, I believe him more ſincere than 
Either the Baronet or myſelf. He does not 
want natural unimproved ſenſe, but he ſel- 
dom applies it properly: he is open, unde- 
ſigning, and generous, and makes love with 
his acres; while poor Sir Chriſtopher and I, 
are, and mult be content to ſhew our per- 
ſons to advantage, and employ all our arts 
of addreſs, to counterpoiſe the heavy ſcale. 
To ſay the truth, Miſs Conyers herſelf car- 
ries 
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ries matters with a very even hand, and 
gives none of us encouragement; and really 
has told us plainly, ſhe does not chuſe any 


of us: but a little partiality to ourſelves, 


and our own dear qualifications, makes us 
think that we may overcome this reſerve, 
and carry off this golden fleece, Were 
that to be done, I ſhould be a very fine fel- 
low, Rogers, I aſſure thee ; for ſhe is a 
moſt noble fortune, and worth all the 
pains I take about her. Thou knoweſt 
my diſpoſition, and thou wilt judge of the 
conſequence ſhe is to me, by the trouble [ 
am at to get at her, when I tell thee I have 


renounced my favourite purſuits. I have 


not thrown a die ever ſince I propoſed for 
her, I have played nothing but guinea- 
whiſt, and that only to oblige her aunt; 
proteſting that I never did it before. I fre- 
quent church, and avoid taverns. In ſhort, 
nothing that can offend the moſt ſcrupulous, 
or alarm the moſt cenſorious, can be found 
in my conduct. If this ſelf-denial won't 


win 
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win her, hypocriſy muſt be unſucceſsful z- 
that is all I know of it. But though this 
lady gives me no hopes herſelf; I ſee ſome- 
thing ariſing in another quarter, that may 
be the ſtar of happineſs, and gild my future 
days with joy: and this is nothing more 
than the good opinion I have inſpired lady 
Griſby with. The deference I have ever 
payed her, the pains I have taken to make 
her, if poſſible, think better of herſelf 
than ſhe does at preſent; the conſtant ad- 
herence to every thing ſhe ſays in her politi- 
cal diſputes, for ſhe is eternally adjuſting 
- the intereſt of the nation, and always tak- 
ing her part, have made her a warm advo- 
cate for me. Her huſband, Sir Marma- 
duke, who is in the houſe, is her conſtant 
opponent; and ſhe has no other way of 
overcoming him, but flying to my aſſiſt- 
ance; indeed my alliance is very neceſſary 
for her, and I never refuſe lending her my 
aid ; the only ſubſidy I require, is her inte- 


reſt with her fair ward. Sir Marmaduke, 
. 
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ker huſband, is one of the wrong ſide of the 
queſtion z but wrapped in the conſcious ap- 
plauſe of his own heart, he thinks he is 
doing his country the moſt important ſer- 
vices, and does not doubt to have ſtatues 
and medals conſecrated to his name in fu- 
ture times. However, poor Sir Marma- 
duke does not conſider that his abilities 
do not correſpond with his intentions, 
and that he will blunder on to eternity, 
without reaping either profit or fame from 
his endeavours. If he is a ſilent patriot in 
the ſenate, he is a very noiſy one at home. 
His labours for the benefit of the common- 
wealth, are the eternal theme of his diſ- 
courſe; and in this he is generally ſup- 
ported by ſome of his friends, whoſe incli- 
nations lean the ſame way ; but whoſe for- 
tunes not being ſo affluent as his, their non- 
tenſe is not ſo much attended to. To this 
torrent of patriotiſm, heightened by port, 
lady Grigſby, with a truly independent ſpi- 
rit, conſtantly oppoſes herſelf. Whether it 

Vol. III. E. may 
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may ariſe from that ſupreme delight which 
moſt women have in contradicting their 
huſbands, I know not; but ſhe is ſtedfaſt 
and reſolute in her oppoſition. Poor Man- 
nerſley takes the ſide of Sir Marmaduke ; 
whilſt Sir Chriſtopher and Harry are under 
lady Grigſby's banners. Her ladyſhip ap- 
plies to me, and I never fail to let her tri- 
umph. | 

T here Sir Marmaduke, you hear what 
<< my lord ſays, and ſure you muſt allow 
his lordſhip to be a judge.” 

„Aye, Aye,” replies the Baronet, © we all 
<« hear, my lady, what my lord ſays; it may 
ce be from principle perhaps; but I can- 
ce not think ſo badly of his lordſhip, to ima- 
gine theſe are his real ſentiments.” 
Oh Sir Marmaduke,” rejoins his invin- 

£ible antagoniſt, © I am ſorry to find you fly 
to ſuch ſubterfuges : it ſhews how little 
able you are to ſupport your arguments; 
you had better drop your preſent notions, 
« and let me inſtruct you, in what would 
2 make 
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c make you more reſpectable in the world, 


and lead to new honours.” 

« Zounds ! my lady, you are enough to 
% make a man mad] have told you once 
before, that I never will be a courtier, 
or betray my country, nor never be a 
„ ſlave, for all the lords and all the mi- 
« niſters in the world; nor would I take 
« a place or penſion if I was ſtarving; 
« nor would I be a lord if they were to 
« aſk me.” 

« Oh Sir Marmaduke, if you grow 
ce ſcurrilous, I muſt leave you. It is a 
great pity you can't argue with temper. 
© But it is not every body that has that 
© happineſs. My Lord, I hope you will 
„forgive Sir Marmaduke's intemperate 
e zeal, he means no harm, Your ſervant 
e gentlemen,” 

Oh my lady, do not leave us yet.” 

« I muſt indeed, for Sir Marmaduke 
« would abuſe me preſently elſe.” 

'Þ 2 « Let 
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Let her go,” let her go, ſays the Ba- 
ronet, when he thinks ſhe is out of hearing 
its enough to be plagued with the intereſt 
of the nation all day abroad, not to have 
sa repetition of it at home. Come, here's 
„the wooden walls of England. All par- 
ties may drink that toaſt, But my lord, 
e you ſhould not take lady Grigſby's part 
«*« ſo conſtantly. I know you do not al- 
„ways think as you ſay.” 

„Oh but allowing that, you would not 
« have me refuſe to give my opinion, when 
her ladyſhip aſks me; and I cannot think 
of contradicting your lady.“ 

That is the plague on it. Your com- 
“ plaiſance to her, is the cauſe of eternal 
« brawls at home. While you take her 
part, ſhe will never be quiet; but if ſhe 
had not you to help her, we ſoon ſhould 
quiet her.“ 

Sir Chriſtopher and T generally leave 
them ſoon, and retire to the tea-table, where 
I have frequent opportunitics of urging my 

ſuit, 
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ſuit, and gratifying lady Grigſby's vanity, 
by aſſuring her, that her huſband ſtands no 
chance in a debate with her. Thus do I 
go on, Rogers; thus am J obliged to humi- 
liate my haughty ſpirit, to retrieve my for- 
tune if poſſible, and reſtore myſelf to the 
inheritance of my anceſtors. I, their un- 
happy deſcendant, am ſuffering the puniſh- 
ment due to their miſdeeds, as well as my 
own; and muſt endeavour, however painful 
the taſk, to ſupport my title and rank ; the 
preſent embarraſſed ſtate of my affairs de- 
ſtroys all tue ſpirited ideas a youthful 
Imagination had conceived and entertairied 
with pleaſure, But I am in ſuch a train 
now that hopes once more revive, and [ 
ſhall be myſelf again. It would be a dread- 
ful mortification to me, to loſe the fruit of 
my diſſimulation, and be diſappointed in 
the proſpect of eſtabliſhing mytelf. I be- 
lieve Miſs Conyers has a better opinion of 
me than the reſt of her admirers; and J 


ſhall do every thing in my power to en- 
E 3 ee 
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creaſe it. Lady Grigſby, is my great friend, 
and ſuffers me to entertain the object of my 
wiſhes alone, whenever I pleaſe; a liberty 
that is denied to the other competitors, 
All that aſtoniſhes me, is, that IT have not 
more rivals, and more dangerous ones than 
have yet appeared. Fare thee well Rogers; 
fail not to communicate to me in return, 
how Charlotte receives thy addreſſes, and 
whether thou art likely to ſucceed in the 
wiſhes of thy heart. I muſt not love, but 
when wealth entitles the fair one to my ado- 
ration. Farewell, old acquaintance, I do 
not forget the happy times we ſpent toge- 
ther at college : we ſhall renew them, when 
I can call Miſs Conyers mine.—Once more 
adieu, and believe me your ſincere friend. 


AvERSTON. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


To Miss ATKINS. 


7F OU envy my happineſs in reviſiting; 
this metropolis, Caroline. Ah my 
ſweet friend, be aſſured, that I had rather be 
eternally buried in the country, than ſub- _ 
jected to the many mortifications that con- 
tinually thwart me in this place. Ah were 
you to know of how little value all the 
boaſted joys of this city are, and what tri - 
fling ſatis faction they afford, you would not 
lament your being debarred from viſiting 
London; you would rejoice at being ſitu- 
ated in a place, that preſerves you from 
continual tumults and ſolicitations, to me 
moſt diſagreeable. I long for the ſolitude 
and privacy you deſpiſe, and ſigh for the 
retirement, you value ſo little. When you 
have been tormented as I am by the pre- 
fence of crouds you deteſt, where you are 
forced to act under an everlaſting con- 
E 4 ſtraint 
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ſtraint ; where you ſee nobody, who ſpeaks 
or acts with ſincerity, you would, like me, 
hate the ſcene where every thing is diſguiſed, 
Yes Caroline, 1 languiſh for the unreſerved 
communication of thoughts, for our morn- 
mg employments, our evening rambles. 
The return of the ſpring has inſpired me 
with a freſh deſire, to viſit again the beau- 
ties of the ſweet place I left behind me, 
Yet even then, perhaps, I ſhould not be 
eaſed of the diſagreeable interruptions I 
faffer now: though perhaps in the coun- 
try, we might find a means of eluding 
their ſearch, and hide ourſclves from the 
diſturbers of my peace. Tis the wiſh of 
every woman to have admirers ; it is the 
compliment due to their perfections, and 
which they are not eaſy without, leſt they 
ſhould fancy themſelves overlooked and de- 
ſpiſed by the world, becauſe they had not 
attractions ſufficient to engage lovers. 
Then you will ſay I am happy, for I have 
had many; but none that have been able 


to 


: 
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to make me ſigh for them. Even now they 
throng about me; at the playhouſe, at 
the church they follow me without ceaſing, 
and Lam obliged to put a guard on all 
my words and actions, leſt 1 ſhould de- 
viate, even in the ſmalleſt particular, from 
that equal behaviour I bear to them all, 
endeavouring not to offend any, but treat 
them all with civility, though I have al- 
ready delivered my opinion, that I can-_ 
not approve of either of them. They flatter 
themſelves that. they ſhall overcome my 
averſion by their unwearied aſſiduity, and 
oblige me, in my own defence, to take 
one of them. No town blockaded by 


an enemy is more cloſely beſet; no miſ- 


treſs of an eaſtern tyrant more narrowly 
watched than I am: but they are miſ- 
taken in me. I have as much patience as 
they have: and if a ſpirit of reſentment 
can find room in my breaſt, I ſhould cer- 
tainly be allowed to excite it; for they 
wilh to make me break my word, and 

E 5 marry 
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marry one of them, after J have declared 
1 did not like them; and then if they 
had me in their power, would revenge 
the ſlight I had formerly put upon them. 
Nor can all this attention ariſe from the 
great regard they have for my perſon. 
No, Caroline, no.—If any body had the 
fortune which 1 ſhall be ſoon entitled to, 
no matter how deformed, that would be 
the ſhrine to which their addreſſes would 
be paid. I am heartily fick of grandeur 
and quality, for Lady Grigſby is as fond 
of it as ever Mrs. Heidelberg was. Mr. 
Mannerſley has followed me to town : and 
really I have a better opinion of his ſin- 
cerity than of either of my other admirers, 
as they ſtile themſelves, But then his man- 
ners are diſagreeable, and I don't like 
him. Sir Chriſtopher Blackford is too 
fond of himſelf, and while he is addreſs- 
ing me, takes that opportunity of diſ- 
playing his own fine parts. I cannot think 
him a very ſenſible man, though Sir Mar- 
maduke 


— 
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maduke Grigſby, my uncle, ſays he muſt. 
be a clever man who has ſeen ſo much 
of the world. It may be ſo- but I cannot 
ſee that either his head or his heart are 
improved by his travels; and, inſtead of 
an elegance of taſte, or ſimplicity of man- 
ners, he is the poor affected copy of. 
every nation he has ſcen. Lord Aver- 
ſton,—yes, Caroline, I may be a Lady. 
if I pleaſe, is the man who ſeems neareſt. 
to the propoſed point. He treats me with 
the moſt profound reſpect, he always be- 
haves towards me. with the greateſt. po- 
liteneſs and delicacy, Ever attentive to- 
what I ſay, he prevents and gratifies my. 
wiſhes before I have well time to form 
them. A man of extreme good ſenſe, 
which has been improved by a viſit to 
the continent, and the exact reverſe of 
Sir Chriſtopher, he ſtriftly adheres to the 
manners of his own country, © Well, you 
„ ſay, Matilda, is not this an unexcep- 
tionable character?” Yes, ſo far it is, 

E 6 and 
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and I will add alſo, what my aunt, a great 
friend of his, advances on his behalf upon 
all occaſions; that ſince he paid his ad- 
dreſſes to me, he has forſaken all theſe 
little faſhionable vices which young men 
of quality are addicted to. In ſhort, that 
he has devoted himſelf entirely to me. 
There is no reſiſting this, is there Ca- 
roline? And yet 1 muſt honeſtly confeſs 
to you that 1 do not like him. He has 
too much art I fear to be ſincere, I had 
rather ſee more warmth and tes polite- 
neſs. He is as civil to every body elſe, 
though not ſo particular as to me, Now 
J hear you exclaim in a pafſion, ©& This 
girl is never to be ſatisfied. — I'll lay 
my life you're jealous of him.“ Not 
ſo, my dear Caroline, jealouſy implies af- 
fection, and Lord Averſton has not gained 
mine. There is ſomething in his beha- 
viour which does not pleaſe me, and yet 
I cannot explain it to you, but it wants 
that tenderneſs which I wiſh to ſee in a 


lover. 
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lover. Theſe are my greateſt torments. 
] do not want to marry, for I can be- 
hold them all with indifference. Lord 
Averſton has more of my eſteem, but none 
of my regard; I may admire his bright 
and ſhining qualifications, but F cannot 
love him. It ſeems by their prefling me 
in this manner, that it is neceſſary I ſhould 
fix upon ſomebody to make myſelf happy. 
My aunt eſpouſes the cauſe of Lord 
Averſton, my uncle of Mr. Mannerſley, 
while Sir Chriſtopher, depending on his 
own merits, ſtands unſupported and alone. 
He does not proſper more than. either of 
them, for I am equally indifferent to them 
all. My paper will ſcarce allow me to 
aſſure you I ſhall write to you ſoon again, 


And am your ſincere friend, 


MaTilLDa CONYERS, 


LETTER 
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WET FER "LENNY: 


To the ſame. 


HEN I promiſed to write to you 

ſoon again, my good Caroline, 1 
had it only in my head to deſire you 
to remember your promiſe about my little 
family in the country, and look among 
my penſioners ſometimes, to ſee if they 
follow the plan laid down. for them; 
requeſt you to ſee that Hewetfon does not 
neglect to pay them their weekly ſtipend 
for though he is a man ſtrictly honeſt, 
he has not the moſt feeling heart, and 
has often repreſented to me that theſe 
people can get bread for themſelves, and 
that I only encourage them in idleneſs. I 
knew very well from what motives theſe 
ſuggeſtions proceeded; and ere my bounty 
reached them, I made myſelf acquainted 
with the diſpoſitions of the people, their 
families 
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families and their wants. Though I can 


 fſhew nothing valuable in the eye of the 


world for the ſums I ſpend thus, yet I 
pleaſe myſelf by indulging my diſpoſi- 
tions, and have more pride in my little 
cherry-cheeked favourites familiarity with 
me, than in hearing the murmur of ap- 
plauſe and envy that would attend the 
blaze of jewels, unnumbered and ineſti- 
mable on a birth-night, did I chuſe to 
dreſs myſelf in all ſuch finery. I encou- 
rage induſtry.— I relieve the people that 
cannot help themſelves And I prefer that 
to heaping up money, or purchaſing jew- 
els. The man that has me, will have 
fortune enough with me; and I ſhould 
be ſorry to be united to one who would 
think I did amiſs in beſtowing. ſuch trifles 
on the indigent. Theſe children are my 
family, they are my relations—PFor I, alas! 
never knew the benefit of a mother's coun- 
ſel, never experienced the affection of 
a father. Mr. D'Aubigny, it muſt be 
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eonfeſſed, has ever acted as a kind and 
affectionate friend, and ever ſupplied that 
loſs to me. His care provided me with 
proper teachers in my infancy; he watched 
my youth, and made me what I am. To 
his. inſtructions I am indebted for all my 
knowledge, and to his advice 1 owe every 
thing. Whilſt I loved him as a friend, 


1 feared to offend him as a parent; and 


many, many times have I lamented with 
tears,. the quarrel he had with my aunt, 
in which Sir Marmaduke ſupported her, 
and which baniſhed him from this houſe, 
Though ever kind and indulgent to me, 
the old gentleman has not all. the pa- 
tience that he ſhould have to ſupport my 
aunt's oddities. I ſee him frequently, and 
go from his preſence wiſer and better 


every time. My aunt can't bear the men- 


tion of his name, ſo great is her aver- 
ſion to him; but I find he has greater 
authority over me than Sir Marmaduke, 
and that he alone has the diſpoſal of me 
till 
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till five and twenty, if he chuſes to ex- 
ert his power. However, his aſſurances 
of his regard for my welfare have re- 
conciled me a little to his abſence from 
this houſe. Whenever any thing happens, 
] ever adviſe with him, and implicitly 
follow. his directions. Soon after the 
quarrel, which made him abandon Sir 
Marmaduke's. houſe, he addreſſed me one 
day thus: | 

« Be aſſured, Matilda, that though I 
% may not ſee you ſo often as I uſed to 
« do, yet your welfare is ftill dearer to 
* me than my own. The partiality of 
„your father has given me an excluſive 
right of beſtowing you in marriage. 
* Rely on it, I will never force your in- 
e clinations, nor will Lever refuſe my con- 
e ſent to make you happy, when you can 
« fix your affections on a man worthy of 
you. Your fortune will draw many 
* admirers about you, and every art will 
Abe tried to enſnare your young and un- 
(e EX 
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* yourſelf to me, and you ſhall ever find 
„the friend you wiſh for in me. But if 
« you ſolicit me for my. conſent, and at- 
& terwards refuſe to marry the man you 
„have deſired, I ſhall conclude you fickle 
« and worthleſs, and from that hour ſhall 
reſign all my power into the hands of 
« your uncle, who will not then have a 
& check upon him, or be obliged to treat 

you with the ſame complacency he — 


% now.” 


Ah Caroline, I am too ſenſible of the 
benefits that ariſe from the good man's 
care of me to forfeit them wantonly, and 
1 would not loſe his friendſhip, that 1s 
diſintereſted and pure; but I imagine both 
my uncle and ' aunt have deſigns which 
F cannot unravel at preſent. 

% Really Matilda,“ ſaid my aunt, as we 
were alone the other morning, I cannot 
& conceive how you can be fo blind to 
your own intereſt, as to reject Lord 
« Averſton, 
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« Averſton. There is many a girl would 
« leap at ſuch an offer.” | 
4 ſhould be very happy, Madam, if 
« ffe would apply to them, and let me 
indulge my preſent deſire to live ſingle.” 
„Upon my word, Matilda, I ought to 

« be chagrined at your want of confi- 
« dence in me, and deſire of deceiving me 
at the ſame time. You wiſh to live 
* ſingle | would any gi] in the world, 
« but yourſelf, ſay ſo, when addreſſed. 
« by a man of his lordſhip's intereſt; 
his -perſonal qualifications are univer- 
« ſally approved, and his good ſenſe is 
« unqueſtionable.. Conſider, my dear neice, 
& he is a young nobleman of good fa- 
„ mily, who has the ſervices of his an- 
« ceſtors to plead in his behalf to enti- 
* tle him to aſk further honours from 
* royalty. I ſhould not deſpair of ſeeing 
« you a dutcheſs in a very ſhort time; 
„Once more let me requeſt you to conſi- 
« der, 
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der, before you ſo raſhly reject an offer 


„you may never have again.“ 
Indeed my Lady I have conſidered 
* about it, and I cannot embrace it.” 

„Why, Matilda, will you treat me 
* with this reſerve? J ſhould think my 
care and attention to. you in your days 
of infancy, and my never-cealing at- 
«tention for you, ſhould induce you to 
% make me your confidant, and acquaint 
me with the wiſhes of your heart. You 
are ſenſible, my dear child, there can 
„be nobody more willing and deſirous of 
« indulging them, or making you happy 
„than F am.” 

Indeed, Madam, you know. as. much 
« of my heart as any body elſe does. I 
„have no ſecrets to communicate, very 
« few wiſhes to indulge, and never ſaw 
the man yet whom I. would deſire to 
„ ſee again.“ 

« But how can you treat a man of 
Lord Averſton' s ſincerity with ſuch cool- 
« neſs? 
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« neſs? You' know he doats on you, he 
is never happy but in your preſence, 
| he loves you with an ardor very un- 

common in the youth of this age; and 
. « you have no pity for him. So true it 
V « is, that we are ſeldom judges of thoſe 
$ & who love us beſt.” 
. I had no time to make any reply to 
0 


this preconcerted harangue, had I been 
it inclined to do tt, for the object of her 
u praiſes appeared. Perhaps it had been 
in deſigned (perhaps not) that he ſhould come 
of and take his own part after my aunt 
had paved the way for him. However, 
ſhe took an occafion to retire after a little 
time, and left us alone. His Lordſhip 
entertained me at firſt with the news of 
the town, and from one topic to ano- 
ther he inſenfibly flid into the old ſub- 
jx&t, —His paſſion and my cruelty. I juſ- 
tified myſelf, but entreated him to for- 
of il bear talking of the only thing in the 
ol- world which 1 did not wiſh to hear him 
is ? ſpeak 
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ſpeak of. His reply was reſpectful and 
polite; but ſtill he retained the theme 
his heart, he ſaid, was full of. He had 
ſtill proceeded, had not Sir Chriſtopher 
Blackford appeared, and interrupted him. 
To tell the truth, I never was ſo well 
pleaſed to ſee the Baronet's face as at 
that moment, for I cannot bear to be up- 
braided for want of humanity, when my 
heart is ſo ſuſceptible of the tendereſt ſen- 
ſations. The reſt of that day paſſed with- 
out any particular application to me. The 
next day but one, my aunt went out, 
and left me at home, as I complained of 
a pain in my head. Sir Marmaduke took 
the opportunity of his wife's abſence to 
introduce Mr. Mannerſley to me, in a 
more particular manner than ever; he 
aſſured me of his eſteem, and that, ſrom 
bis principles, he would make me a good 
huſband, and deſerve my affection; he 
ſaid many more things in his praiſe, which 
I did not pay all the deference and at- 
tention 
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tention to in the world, Mr. Mannerſley 
himſelf ſeconded this . addreſs in his fa- 
vour, and my uncle left us as ſoon as 
he began to ſpeak, thinking it unneceſ- 
fary to be a witneſs to our converſation, 

« I am obliged to your worthy uncle, 
« Miſs,” ſaid he, “for the good opinion 
« he has of me, and I hope you won't 
« think the worſe of me for his recom- 
« mendation. I love you dearly, I do by“ 
and he ſwore a tremendous oath—* and 
« ll prove it too, for I'll ſettle your 
« own eſtate, and mine along with it, 
« on you, for I never deſire to be my 
<< own maſter whilſt I can be governed by 
« you.” 

« You would think otherwiſe when we 
had been married for ſome time.” 

„No, that I ſhan't,” replied he, I am 
© not a man that changes and chops about, 


from one fide to t'other. I tell you 


< once more 1 love you, and 1 ſhall never 
„ be 


F177 
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be happy without yy, if I was to live 
« a thouſand years.” 

«I am very much obliged to you for 
thinking well of me, Sir; but really I 
have not turned my thoughts to ma- 
< trimony yet.” : 

„ Well, but do now, and Tl either 
« marry you as ſoon as things can be got 
« ready, or I'll Ot ſeven years for you 
„but I'll have you.” 

« I really wiſh I could make you happy 
„by any other means than thoſe you 
„mentioned; or that you would turn your 
thoughts to ſome more worthy wo- 
„ man.“ 

« I can't; that is impoſſible.” 

< I muſt requeſt you not to waſte yeur 
< time then, in ſoliciting me to no pur- 
& poſe. I aſſure you, Sir, I can eſteem 
you as a friend; but I will not deceive 
« you, I cannot admit you as the perſon 
« I deſign for my huſband.” 

« Why 
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« Why that's honeſt,“ ſaid he, and 


« | like you and thank you for it, its 
« better than being kept dangling. How- 
« ever, perhaps you may change your 
« mind.” 


Lady Grigſby's coach ſtopped at the 


door, and prevented our further conver- 
ſation. Thus am I tormented. Wou'd I 


could ſee the man who would relieve me 


from theſe plagues! Adieu my dear friend, 
tell me how all your family are, I am 
greatly concerned in their welfare. Once 
more farewell, | 

MarTiLpa Convess. 


LETTER. XL. 


To GEORGE BENSOxN, Eſq. 


FF I can preſume upon the right of a 
1 friend, which ever implies equality, 
your excuſes for your filence cannot be 

Vol. III. F ad- 
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admitted—Oh, my good friend, they are 
the worſt that can be framed—and ſorry I 
am to tell you ſo.—Oh thou of little re- 
ſolution, who ſo ſoon can'ſt relinquiſh 
thy boaſted attachment to virtue, whoſe 
heart yields to every ſlight and tranſient 
temptation, the honour of thy youth for- 
ſaken and forgot ; in what manner ſhall [ 
addreſs you ? How ſhall the admonitions of 
thy friend reach thy ears, filled with flattery 
and falſhood ? or how ſhall my words gain 
a paſſage to thy heart, when all the ave- 
nues are choaked with variety, and filled 
with the love of licentious pleaſure? J 
cannot ſo far forget my former intereſt in 
you, as not to warn you, with friendly 
voice, to avoid the edge of the preci- 
pice that yawns beneath you, and where, 
if you fall, ruin and deſtruction await 
you. I cannot help extending my hand 
to ſave you, blind to your own good, 
and ignorant of your own welfare. How 
many are the ſubterfuges vice flies to, 


en- 
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endeavouring to palliate her actions with 
the ſemblance of right? Thus you call 
the acquaintance of the lewd and aban- 
doned, a knowledge of the world; and 
thus you ſtill libertiniſm and folly, viva- 
city and ſpirit, Who are your compani- 
ons? Whom do you aſſociate with? Thoſe 
whom honour has forſaken, whom virtue 
diſoyns, who are unacquainted with ho- 
neſty, who. are ſtrangers to every thing 
good. Thou ſhalt not touch pitch but 
thou malt be defiled, and a communis 
cation with. the votaries of folly, ſhall 
contaminate , the heart. The ſentiments 
and the actions have a cloſe connexion 
with , each, other. And what may not be 
feared * from the acquaintance you may 
form, when you have not had reſolution 
enough to oppoſe your honeſt principles 
againſt the vicious, but faſhionable, prac- 
tices of your unhappy friend? If your 
heart is not totally abandoned, you muſt 
nave ſhrunk back with horror on your 


F 2 firſt 
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firſt introduction to the paths of licen- 
tiouſneſs. Did you not in your mind ab- 
hor the ways, and deſpiſe the practices 
you muſt have been a witneſs to? 1 
know you muſt, T.am ſure you did. The 
mind educated in .the ſchool of virtue, 


cannot fo ſoon forget her precepts, nor 


contemn her doctrines. Then what a vi- 
olence muſt your ſoul have ſuffered! what 
a proſtitution of ſentiment have you been 
guilty of? The man who hears without 
diſapproving, tacitly commends. Then 
where will this road lead us ?—Oh 'tis too 
diſmal to think of it, or caſt our eyes 
only where it appears to terminate. Mis- 
fortune, diſeaſe, infamy, wait with open 
arms to receive you. The ſcorn of good 


men, and the boaſt of fools you ſhall live. 


But I queſtion if your generous heart could 
ſupport the diſgrace which you will find 
awaits you. When your eyes come to 
be opened, when all your actions, how- 
ever bad or diſhoneſt, are hung up in the 
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fane of time, and memory, ever to be 
then ſhunned, takes them down and preſents 
them to your view, the. colours heighten'd 
by reflection, and your paſſions-fled, what 
then will become of you? Can you ſup- 
port your own thoughts, or bear the idea, 
even at preſent, of What may happen here- 
after. Were it only the preſent and 
momentary pollution your mind may ſuf- 
fer, it is to be dreaded and avoided; 
but when you muſt know, that no calcu- 
lation can be made, how far you may 
go, —it is horrid to think of it! You 
know not the nature of the actions you 
commit every moment, how unjuſt or bad, 
excluſive of the immorality of them, tho 
cuſtom has gilded them over with the 
appellation of gallantry and amour. If 
we conſider that adventure, that to your 
ſhame you boaſt of, which vanity and. 
falſe pride makes you think glorious and 
honourable, you. will find that you have 
violated another's right, a right which he 

#3 purchaſed, 
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purchaſed, and though, however diſlio- 


nourable or criminal in him, was ſtill more 
ſo in you, who added injuſtice to guilt. 
The mind that feels not a repugnance, 
an abhorrence at the commiſſion of a crime, 
ſoon grows callous to all the admonitions 


of virtue. But I will not think fo ill 


of you; for, as yet, you may have un- 
willingly ſuffered yourſelf to be cariied 
away by the ftrong tide of pleafure, and 
look back with ſorrow to the peaceſul 
More you have quitted.—] fear for the 
conſequences I fear, left your noble mo- 
ther, who hourly puts up prayers for her 
beloved ſon's welfare and happineſs, ſhould 
hear that he is become a libertine, a man 
of faſhion, or, in other words, one that 
heſitates not in committing any crime, ſo 
he can eſcape the puniſhment human laws 
have annexed to it, no matter how v1l- 


lainous, how unjuſt, This will drown 


her reverend age in floods of unavailing 
tears; it will bend her to the grave, loaden 
with 
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with ſorrow for her child. III does it be- 
come the heir, the future ſupport and 
promiſe of a noble houſe, to debaſe him- 
ſelf thus; a nobleman ſhould be more 
eminent for his virtues than his titles.— 
Oh my good friend, let not my zeal appear 
impertinent, nor my friendſhip officious; my 
regard, my affection for you, inſpires my 
pen, and prompts my heart. May theſe 
truths find a place in your mind, and | 
ſhall receive the reward of my labour ; 
may they ſhew things in their true light, 
and I ſhall be amply recompenſed. I he 
man who offends leaſt, has the greateft 
right to warn others from the ways of 
vice: but he who has felt the laſh of 
remorſe, has been pierced with the arrows 
of ſelf. conviction, can more truly de- 
ſcribe the miſeries attending a courſe of 
folly, and the gratification of the paſſi- 
ons. I, alas! am an example, a melan- 
choly example of the latter. I gave way 
to the pleaſure I had in beholding Char- 

F 4 lotte, 
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lotte, I indulged myſelf in her preſence. 
Her face charmed, her manners. delighted 


me. The ſubtle poiſon mixed with my 
blood; it penetrated my heart. Her idea 


is ever uppermoſt in my imagination, and. 


to obliterate it will be deſtruction. I 
ſhould have oppoſed its progreſs. I ſhould 
have fled from the enchantment. Bur I 


gave way to it and honour, faith and 


zuſtice lie buried under it. Heart-trem- 


bling are my reflections, moſt tormenting 


are my accuſations, But I find, too late, 
that it 1s totally impoſſible to maſter our 
Paſſions if they grow too luxuriant, or to 
confine them again in a proper channel, if 
we once ſuffer them to wander from their 
firſt courſe. Then I am the man who 
can beſt adviſe you what to ſhun, from 
the poignancy of my own torment; and, 
by deſcribing my own ſituation, prevent 
your meeting a ſimilar ruin. 

Charlotte is returned, and I am ſure 


that Rogers has opened his heart to her, 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps he has won her affections, and 
J ſhall meet with ſcorn and repulſe. She 
ſcems to have loſt her gaiety. She is 
more reſerved than uſual, and ſeeks to be 
alone. She grieves at being removed from 
Merton Grove, for ſo is Mr. Roger's ſeat 
called, and only there can find pleaſure, 
Oh! if ſhe once knew how painful were 
the wounds occaſioned by ſcorn and con- 
tempt, if ſhe experienced the pangs that 
the unnoticed lover knows, ſhe would feel 
ſympathetically. my torture, and, it may 
be, pity me. But I have never told her 
of my love, ſhe is unacquainted with my 
paſſion. But does not Louiſa claim this 
heart that J have already given her? Have 
not I diſpoſed of my vows, my love ?—- 
That neglected maid pines in ſolitude, ex- 
pecting every hour the performance of my 
promiſes, and the confirmation of my paſ- 
ſion? Ah Louiſa, thou wilt not exe- 
crate the unhappy Thompſon, when thou 
knoweſt what he ſuffers. Thou wilt not 
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imprecate curſes on his head, who has 
already experienced all the rage of heaven, 
offended at his perfidy. Thus is my time 
ſpent in unavailing lamentations, in tor- 
menting reflections, and fruitleſs com- 
plaints. If 1 form reſolutions to act as 
a man, who wiſhes to be virtuous ſhould, 
the ſight of Charlotte baniſhes them all, 
and I remain the ſlave of guilt and love. 
In this ſtate will you ſuffer me to call 
myſelf your friend, your miſerable friend, 


J. TromesoN, 


LETTER XLI. 


To Lord AVvERSTON. 


T is true, my Lord, *tis too true, 


We, who are intereſted in the chace, 


are generally ſo warm in the purfuit, that 
we miſs the proper opportunity of ſecuring 
the game. Like young greyhounds we 

I Over- 


i 
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over-run the hare, who gives us a dou- 
ble, and we loſe her. The ſlow and ſa- 
gacious beagle, following her by the ſcent, 
unraveling her doubles, and ſlowly pur- 
ſuing her ſteps, gets at her at laſt. Happy 
the ſimile, 'tis our reſpective caſes. You 
only wait till the fruit drops into your 
mouth, and I cannot as yet find a bloſſom 
on the tree. Convinced of your Lord- 
ſhip's good ſenſe, and thoroughly ſatisfied 
of the extent of your capacity, both in 
laying ſchemes and bringing them to bear, 
muſt conclude, that you are ſo thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed in Sir Marmaduke's family, 
and Miſs Conyers's affection, that you al- 
moſt bid a defiance to the mutability of 
fortune; at leaſt you have put it out of 
her power to ſhew you as ſlippery tricks 
as ſhe does the reſt of the world, who 
do not take ſuch pains to ſecure her, This, 
though your modeſty and ſilence, with re- 
gard to your own good qualities, will not 
permit you to allow, yet I am pretty 

F 6 well 
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well convinced of it from your letter. You 
have my beſt, my heartieſt, wiſhes for 
your ſucceſs. As for me, my Lord, 1 
have opened my honourable trenches before 
the town, and, hopes, bare hopes, are all 


that I have to ſubſiſt upon. I muſt be- 


heve that Thompſon. is my rival, but I 
think he has not broke the ice yet. They 
were with us at Merton Grove for a few 
days, and Kitty, my ſiſter, at my requeſt, 


prevailed on Mrs. Thompſon to leave her 


beauteous charge for a week with us. 


How happy was I. We three always made 
a party, and 1 had an opportunity of 


breathing my vows to the adorable maid, 
in the preſence of my fiſter, without re- 


ſtraint. She heard me, becauſe ſhe could. 


not help it, and that was the negligent 
manner in which ſhe received my proteſ- 
tations—yet without diſguſt. She reproved 
me not, neither did ſhe forbid me. Then 
my ſtate is not very deſperate. But Thomp- 
fon has a great adyantage over me. Con- 
| 2 ſtantly 
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ſtantly with her, he can catch thoſe calm 
and placid moments, when her ſoul, un- 
burthened with care or thought, is ſuſ- 
ceptible of any impreſſion that may be 
given it. Beſides, he is a man of pro- 
bity, of unexceptionable character; gen- 
teel and pleaſing in his perſon, and has 
been connected in the Earl of Stanton's 
family, who is now. gone abroad. Theſe 
things, all conſidered, give him a greater 
chance of ſucceeding with her, than I 
can have, who juſt ſnatch a look, and 
am obliged to depart again. Though per- 
haps I may be better off from that very 
eircumſtance, for it ſavours. ſtrongly of 
the huſband to be always in the ſame 
houſe, never to loſe ſight of the object. 
It is enough to make one ſick, and per- 
haps it may be of ſervice to me. All 
that I know is, that I am in for it over 
head and ears, and how I ſhall get our 
again I know not. To hope for any be- 
nefit but what ariſes from the grave dint 
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of importunity, I muſt apply to your lord- 
ſhip, whom I hold to be a Machiavel in 
all matters of amour, I frequently think 
of our old atchievements, and my admi- 
ration riſes in proportion every time; to re- 


collect with what eaſe you brought about 
matters deemed almoſt impoſſible. As you 


know me intereſted in whatever concerns 
you, I ſhall expect to be honoured with 
your correſpondence. I have neither news 
nor ſcandal to ſend you from this dull place 
and can only add, that it is the unanimous 
wiſh of the whole family, that you would 
reviſit Merton grove. Believe me ever 
your lordſhip's obliged friend and ſer- 
vant, 


WiLLI1aM Rocks. 


LETTER 


let 
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LEFT E:R  XLIL 


To Mr. TrompPson, 


HANKS, many thanks dear Thomp- 
ſon for your friendly letter; I knew 
your regard for me, and never could have 
had a greater proof of it than this epiſ- 
tle: but ſhall I tell you, it came too late. 
My filence may have occaſioned you to 
think me loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, and to 
all the. ties of friendſhip ; but I truſt I am 
yet alive to both, and that I have regained 
the ſhore I had ſo diſgracefully quitted. A 
man who acknowledges his errors is wiſer 
this moment than he was the laſt; and 1 
am ready to confeſs, and take ſhame to my- 
ſelf, for my paſt conduct. 


Non luſiſſe perdet, ſed non incidere ludo. 
Then behold me once more the man you 
left me; though I fear not ſuch as you would 
wiſh me, or I ought to be. I have not made 
a ſtay in the regions of folly long enough 

| to 
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to ſuffer contamination in every degree; 
though 1 could with that I had not been 
ſtained at all. Let not to thy letter, how- 


ever well intended, or thy ſentiments, how- 


ever well expreſſed, is this change owing ; 
but to another, and a more unexpected 
cauſe. This is not derogating from your 


merit, tho* it increaſes the power of her 
who effected this alteration... It is a ſhe, 


and ſuch a one, that I-marvel at my blind- 
neſs for not having ſeen her before, for it 
ſeems ſhe has been viſible, though only one 
winter before this. 

Hilgrove and I went to Ranelagh. Fa- 


tigued with a repetition of the ſame. thing, 


and ſauntering round that everlaſting circle, 
I was going to propole quitting it; when 
Hilgrove's returning a falute that he re- 
ceived, drew. my eyes, which were turned 
another way, to ſee from whence it came. 
I ſaw the gentleman, and with him was a 
young lady, for ſhe engroſſed all my atten- 
tion, who appeared more lovely than I had 
F ever 
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ever yet ſeen one of her ſex. I ſtopped 
and gazed with a fooliſh aſtoniſhment. 

What is the matter?” ſaid Hilgrove , 
Who 1s that lady?“ 

* One out of your reach.” 

Is ſhe married? 
„No? but lord Averſton, whom you 
ſaw me bow to, is paying his addreſſes to 
« her, and he is not a man eaſily to be 
& baffled. Aſſure yourſelf that to a tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, he joins 
« a reſolution capable oſ undertaking and 
* perfecting any thing.” 

That does not alarm me in the leaſt ; 
but dear Hilgrove, who is the lady? 

„ Nay, there I am as much at a loſs as 
& any one, for I know her not: it is not 
among that claſs of people I am ac- 
* quainted. Perhaps, Averſton may be 
* enchanted with her beauty; but from 
what I can learn of his circumſtances, he 
would rather purſue a fortune; perhaps. 
* ſhe may have both, but I do not know. 
ber.“ 


< Thou 
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& Thou art univerſally acquainted, and 
« for my fake, James, dear James find her 
n 


« ] will ſtep and aſk herſelf, if you are 
« ſo anxious.” | 

« Nay, do not laugh at me, for I am 
really ſmitten.” 

« You only fancy fo.” 

But I had told him the truth, and the 
frequent meeting her in the courſe of the 
evening confirmed the liking I had taken 
to her. And was it not natural to admire 
what was ſo truly lovely? Her height is 
fomething above that of the generality of 
her ſex; but then the exact proportion of 
her make, prevents your taking notice of it. 
Her ſhape is exquiſitely gentec], inexpreſ- 
fibly fine; and there is ſuch a grandeur and 
majeſty in her air and manner, which im- 
preſſes you with awe, did not her face, 
where benevolence and beauty ſmile, ſhew 
the good- nature of her diſpoſition, and the 
tenderneſs of her heart, and tempt you to 

ad- 
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addreſs her. She 1s very fair, her eyes are 
blue, and her lips cannot deſcribe them! 
We will not contend about Charlotte; but 
if you were to ſee my miſtreſs, you would 
ſoon ſorget the former, Never was there a 
fairer cemple of the divinity, with leſs viſible 
imperfections. What may be diſcovered 
ypon a cloſer acquaintance, I know rot; 
but, if ſhe anſwers to what ſhe appears, I 
e WO ſhall pitch my tent here. Thus I com- 
n WF muned with myſelf as I purſued her ſteps 
Ic WW round the tedious path of the rotunda. If 
is ¶ lord Averſton ſeemed pleaſed at any thing ſhe 
ſaid, it gave me uneaſineſs I never knew be- 


of ¶ fore. In ſhort I commenced her admirer and 
it. ¶ bis rival, without giving myſelf time to think 
el. Hof the change that had ſo ſuddenly happened 
nd in my boſom. I followed and watched her 
M- motions, in hopes of being able to find out 
ce, who ſhe was by the carriage that took 
e ner up. As ſhe and her company left 
the me room, lord Averſton was called aſide 
py: by a perſon who had ſomething to ſay to 


him, 
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him, and they went on; as they arrived at 
the door, we heard a greater noiſe than 
common, and found the ſervant in waiting 
had been drinking, and began a riot; the 
conſequence however, was a ſtoppage of the 
carriages. The ladies were extremely terri- 
fied; but ſo far advanced they could not re- 
treat to a place of ſafety: the old gentle- 
man who was with them, received a blow 
from one of the fellows, and in attempting 
to draw his ſword, was knocked down. 
The young lady gave a ſkrick; and while 
ſome gentlemen helped him up, I ſecured 
the fellow, and gave him in charge to ſome 
conſtable, who had appeared to quell the 
diſturbance. An effort was made to reſcue 
the criminal out of my hands, but it was 
ſucceſsleſs : and J had the great ſatisfaction 
of ſecuring this lady from being hurt or 
inſulted; and of contributing to put a 
ſtop to the riot: for being pretty active and 
converſant in the Athletic exerciſt, with 


the aſſiſtance of tripping up two or three 
of 
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of the ringleaders, they did not chooſe to 
come near me, and the rioters were taken 
into cuſtody, I had now time to return to 
the lady in whoſe behalf I had engaged, 
and offer my ſervice to conduct her to her 
coach, at the ſame time hoping that ſhe 
would ſuffer no inconvenience from the 
tight. She, as well as the lady who was 
with her, whom 1 ſince underſtand to be 
the wife of, the gentleman who was 
knocked down, and whoſe name is Sir Mar- 
maduke Grigſby, returned me many thanks; 
and Sir Marmaduke, who was by that time 
pretty well recovered, offered me his ac- 
knowledgements. By this time their car- 
riage was drawn up, and I had the happi- 
neſs of handing the lovely girl into it, whoſe 
beauty was heightened by-the agitations ſhe 
was in. Lord Averſton, who could not 
penetrate the crowd till thatmoment, then 
came up and entered the carriage, which 
drove off directly. But I ſhould not omit 
telling you, that both lady Grigſby and her 

hub 
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huſband, had inſiſted on my calling on 
them; and he begged to know my addreſs, 
that he might wait on me to thank me for 
the trouble I had taken. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed, but this invitation was extremely 
agreeable to me, and I promiſed to wait on 
the ladies to enquire after their healths, 
Lord Averſton, as he ſtepped into the 
coach, ſeemed to regard me with no 
friendly eye: and my envy was excited at 
his being ſo happily ſituated. Hilgrove's 
chariot took us up, and we drove home, 
Our converſation was chiefly about the ac- 
cident that happened, the lady the object of 
my admiration, and what were the con- 
nexions lord Averſton had with her. 

«* Ah Hilgrove, if you regard me, delay m. 
e not enquiring what may be of the greatetYY © 
* conſequence to me. If ſhe is not abſo- 
« lutely engaged to Lord Averſton, I will 
« attempt her; if ſhe is, I muſt endeavour = 
to forget her idea. Then I may truly ſan 
« ſay, that 


« To 
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6 Too late for redreſs, but too ſoon for my eaſe, 
6 I ſaw you, I lov'd, and I with'd I could pleaſe.” 


: „Ha, ha,” replied Hilgrove, laughing, 
then you mult be deeply in for it, if you 
3 have got as far as poetry already. 1 al- 
* ways judged zhat one of the laſt ſtages 
« of the diſtemper : but come man, have 
courage, go and ſee her to-morrow, and 
you will know who ſhe is. But take my 
* word for it, whether he is courting her 
* perſon or her fortune, you will have a 
ne. © formidable rival in Lord Averſton.“ 
a- 1 ſhall ſurmount oppoſition, if ſhe is to 
of © be come at; every means to win her ſhall 
on- © be tried.” 

This is an unuſual reſolution,” replied 
Jay my friend; © and you muſt have con- 
tet} © ceived a great paſſion, and in a ſhort 
bſo- © time, to be thus bent on encountering 
will © Lord Averſton.” 
out] Adieu my friend: retain for me ſtill the 
ruly ſame kindneſs that inſpired your heart in 

dic- 
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dictating your laſt letter to me. May you 
be as hapyy as I wiſh you. mr 
x | GrOROE BENSOx. 


Ss 


SSS 


I. 
To the ſame. 


71 PH E firſt proof that I received of the I in 

1 impreſſion Miſs Conyers had made on te 
me was, not being able to ſleep that night de 
after I returned from Ranelagh. I was reſt- I tu 
leſs, uneaſy, and even then began to taſte un- Sh 
happineſs. I revolved in my imagination, I ac! 
the oppoſition I was likely to meet with, I m˖ 
and the difficulties that I muſt encounter. I on! 
To poſſeſs that charming woman, every me 
conſideration was trifling that could im- 
pede me; and nothing but her ſmiles were I van 
wanting, to animate me to every thing. It 
1 doſed, I dreamed of her: and if I remained qui: 
awake her idea was upperinolt, The next 


ſymptom I perceived in myſelf was, that 
I cook} _ 
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J took particular pains with my dreſs that 
morning, but yet I was not pleaſed : my 
hair was not well done, my face was pale. 
Never had I ſo little opinion of myſelf as 
when I ſet out to go to Sir Marmaduke 
Griſby's. But nothing could ſtop me, and 
away I went. With palpitating heart, I 
rapped at the door, and was deſired to walk 
in. Lady Grigſby was alone in a very gen- 
teely furniſhed parlour, and at my entrance, 
declared her happineſs in having an oppor- 
tunity of returning thanks to her deliverer. 
She loaded me with compliments and 
acknowledgments of gratitude : ſpoke of 
my proweſs as heroical ; and had I been 
only attentive to her, ſhe would have made 
me really vain of myſelf, Upon enquiring 
after the young lady, ſhe rung for a ſer- 
vant to let Miſs Conyers know that there 
was a gentleman below, who came to en- 
quire how ſhe did after her fright laſt night, 
The old lady in the mean time heaped her 
civilities upon me; and I had enough to 

Vol. III. G do 
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do to ſupport the profuſion of her kind. 
neſs. Art length the adorable maid ap- 
peared. An elegant morning dreſs, in- 
ſtead of concealing, added to her beauties. 
I ſftammered out a compliment, ſufficient 
to let her know what I came about; but 
Lady Grigfby, good woman, took upon 
her to interpret for me, and the bluſhing 
Matilda returned me her thanks for the ſer- 
vices I had rendered her. Oh, how did thoſe 
thanks overpay them, had they been ten 
thouſand times greater. I had yet another 
ceremony to go through, and that was occa- 
ſioned by Sir Marmaduke Grigſby's en- 
trance : he was juſt returned from puniſh- 
ing the fellow who had ſtruck him. With 
the remembrance of the offence warm on 
his mind, and the recollection, that by ſe- 
curing the fellow I had given him an op- 
portunity of being revenged on him, it was 
next to an impoſſibility to avoid his com- 
pliments. I ſuffered them with as good a 
grace as I could; and then he related the 
ſteps 
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ſteps he had taken to puniſh the raſcal 
properly. It appeared in the courſe of 
the examination before the magiſtrate, 
that the offender was the ſervant of Lord 
M-—. 

„Now, Sir,” ſaid the Baronet, © you 
* know his Lordſhip is a courtier, a plumb 
man with the miniſtry; and as I am in 
the oppoſition in the lower houſe, per- 
« haps there might have been a deſign in 
n it, or I would have forgiven the fellow: 
er © had it been one of the footmen of any 
a- perſon who was of our fide of the queſ- 
n- tion, it might have been only deemed an 
n- exceſs that freedom will ſometimes de- 
ch generate into, but as it was quite other- 
on If wiſe, I am apprehenſive it prognoſticated 
ſe- ſome dangerous attempt againſt the li- 
op- berty of the ſubject.” 

Unhappily his lady was not of the ſame 
pinion, and ſhe immediately commenced 
argument that might have laſted for 
ine time, had not the arrival of Lord 
G 2 Averſton 
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Averſton ſuſpended it for a little, and in- 


deed, at length -terminated it by his ſupe- 
xior authority. 

While they were thus engaged, and 
before his appearance, I had an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the charms of 
Miſs Conyers. Oh, Thompſon, nothing 
can excel the lucid whiteneſs of her bo- 
ſom; nothing ſurpaſs the-elegance-of her 
perſon, and ſymmetry of her ſhape. Poſſeſſed 
of a timid modeſty, that increaſed her 
beauties, ſhe ſhewed the delicacy of her 
manners, and the ſenſibility of her heart. 
Her demeanour has not that air of aſ- 
ſurance ſo viſible in all thoſe who are 
converſant in the gay world, and which, 
I cannot help thinking, takes from the 
beauties of the ſofter ſex, whoſe grand 
characteriſtic is modeſty, and the ſenſe of 
Mame. Yet ſhe is not ſo baſhful, as to 
be prevented from delivering her ſenti- 
ments whenever ſhe ſees occaſion. Her good 
jenſe, and improved underſtanding, is very 

CO- 
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conſpicuous upon every occaſion, when ſhe 
chuſes to diſplay, herſelf; but that is very 
ſeldom, and you never hear her give her 
opinion,. but you are inclined to wiſh ſhe 
would ſpeak oftener and longer. She is 
very converſant with the beſt modern au- 
thors; and ſpeaks with judgment of their 
reſpective. merits. This required ſome ap- 
plication, and ſome time to effect, and it 
is what few fine ladies can attempt to do. 
She has an excellent memory, and re- 
peats, with the greateſt propriety, the quo- 
tations ſhe makes uſe of in her conver- 
ſation. This knowledge of her qualifi- 
cations you may ſuppoſe was not gained 
in the firſt day's interview. It has been 
the reſult of ſeveral viſits, and then ſpar- 
ingly ſhewn by her, who ſeems to hide 
her perfections, leſt ſhe ſhould be ac- 
counted vain or preſuming. She ſhrinks 
back and conceals herſelf from the ad- 
miration ſhe muſt neceſſarily acquire, in- 
ſtead of meeting it, and aſſuming a merit 
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from it. A ſtrange inſtance of ſelf-denial 
and moderation in a woman !—But while 
I am thus employing myſelf in her praiſes, 
I forgot to give you an account of our 
behaviour at Sir Marmadude's. Lord Aver- 
ſton's approach ſuſpended this matrimo- 
nial diſpute on politics; and by the bye, I 
cannot help obſerving that there is no 
one thing in the world that can make 
a man and his wife more ridiculous than 
by diſputing on matters that do not, or 
cannot concern them. His Lordſhip paid 
his compliments to the Ladies on his 
entrance, expreſſed his happineſs at ſeeing 
them ſo well after their tright. He ad- 
dreſſed Miſs Conyers in a particular man- 
ner, and ſpoke with a tenderneſs and con- 
cern, that ſhewed he was deeply intereſted 
in her welfare; and gave us to underſtand, 
that more than mere humanity was the 
cauſe of uneaſineſs upon her account. 
1 imagined that ſhe did not return thoſe 
looks of fondneſs which his Lordſhip la- 

viſhed 
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viſhed upon her, but thanked him with 


that civility and reſerve in her manner, 


that ſhewed ſhe was not much affected 
at his addreſs, She looked, I thought, 
angrily, when he went further, and thanked 
me for the care I had taken of Miſs: Con- 
yers, whoſe happineſs was inſeparably con- 
nected with his own, My reply was what 
would naturally follow ſuch. a ſpeech, that 
though I was pleaſed at having rendered 
him a ſervice, yet 1 ſhould have inte- 
reſted myſelf in the ſafety of any Lady 
where I found I could be of the leaft 
uſe. The converſation concerning the ſer- 
vant was again renewed, and Lord Aver- 
ſton was appealed to as the ſupreme judge 


upon the occaſion, who could not avoid 


taking Lady Grigſby's part. When this 
diſpute was recommenced, I made an at- 
tempt to depart, but was prevailed on to 
ſtay dinner, at the earneſt folicitation of 
Lady Grigſby and her huſband. I accor- 
dingly retired till the hour of dinner, leav- 

G 4 ing 
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ing Lord Averſton behind me, I threw 
myſelf into the firſt coffee-houſe I met 
with, and indulged my raptures. To be 
thus happy, and ſo unexpectedly, was more 
than my moſt ſanguine imagination could 
have foreſeen, or almoſt hoped for. I was 
overjoyed, and could not have believed 
that in ſo ſhort a time I ſhould have waded 
ſo far into the ſea of love. Fifty times I 
looked at my watch to know whether it 
was time to return to dinner, and at length 
the hour came. I do not recollect to have 
ever longed fo much for a dinner, though 
J had not the beſt appetite in the world. 


I found Lord Averſton there on my re- 


turn, and one Sir Chriſtopher Blackford, 
whom I alto conjecture to be an admirer 
of Miſs Conyers. He has been abroad, 


but, as I think, to very little purpoſe ; . 


and if I ſhould have made no greater im- 
provement, my mother's advice was cer- 
tainly right. Our occurrences at the table 
were common. But I was too much em- 

| ployed 
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ployed in beholding Matilda to mind any 
thing elſe. My attention was engroſſed by 
her entirely. Soon after the cloth was re- 
moved, the ladies retired, and Sir Marma- 


duke, who loves his bottle, preſſed us to- 
drink with him, which we in general de- 
elined. Lord Averſton ſtole up ſtairs to 
the ladies; and Sir Chriſtopher was alſo 
uneaſy to go, and ſeeing no further proba- 


bility-of having the happineſs of Miſs Con- 
yers's company, I took. my. leave. Sir 
Marmaduke preſſed me to viſit him again; 
whenever I found it agreeable, and I pro- 
miſed to call-on- him. In conſequence of 
which -F have left my name there once, 
when' they were not at home, and had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing Miſs Conyers in another 
morning viſit which I paid them. Thus 


I go on, my dear Thompſon, and was I 


not right in ſaying your letter came too 
late? The fear of rendering myſelf un- 
worthy a woman of honour and virtue, has 
altered my conduct. I deteſt the ſtate I 
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was in when I ſaw her. I deſpiſe myſelf. 
In vain has Hillgrove hung out the al- 
lurements of pleaſure. He is no more 
maſter of my inclinations. My thoughts 
tending to one object, cannot wander from 
it. I love, and the fierce flame which 
burns in my heart, has deſtroyed all other 
inferior deſires.— So Moſes's rod ſwallowed 
up the rods of the magicians of Egypt, 
turned into ſerpents, and ſhewed the true 
from the falſe worſhip, My hopes and 
wiſhes are confined to a point, and if they 
chance to ſucceed, ſhall ever be fixed 


there.. But how to enſure that ſucceſs I 


know not. It depends upon fortune. Dear 
Thompſon wiſh me happy, and that can 
only be from enjoying the ſmiles of Ma- 


tilda Conyers. 
Thine ever, 


GEORGE BENSON, 


LETTER 


T 


. 
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L ET:T-E:R-:: MILF; 
To the ſame. 


OU heretofore complained of my not 

writing to you; you were angry at. 
my ſilence, Now you will have reaſon to- 
ſay I am troubleſome. But if you are a 
lover, and will ſympathize with me, you will 


be elated with my hopes, will be affected 
with my fears. How many changes does: 


the heart of a. man in love ſuffer in an 
hour, in a moment! I complain to Hil. 
grove. He laughs at me. He knows not 
the delicacy, the inexpreſſible uneaſineſs: 
attending a true, a generous paſſion. Aſpill 
has forſaken me too. He never comes. 
near. me. I have been to look for him in- 
vain. Alas! he will not correſpond with: 
me for the future. He looks upon me as 
the votary of idle pleaſure. I have loſt: 
his eſteem, and have forfeited his friend-- 

G 6 ſhip. 
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ſhip.—Ah, if he knew of the alteration of 
my conduct, if he was acquainted with the 
change in my ſentiments, he would not 
forſake me. Left thus to myſelf, I am at 
a loſs what to do. But the paſſion which 
animate me, leaves me no choice. I muſt 
purſue the ſteps of Matilda: I muſt ſee 
her, or ceaſe to exiſt. In vain I attended the 
places of public reſort :: ſhe had not been 
there lately. I dreaded a repulſe by going 
too often to the houſe, and caution. was ne- 
ceſſary to prevent it. At length I ſaw her a- 
gain at Ranelagh, with lady Grigſby, as uſual, 
ſome other Jadies, Lord Averſton and Sir 
Chriſtopher Blackford. Thus ſurrounded, 
it was next to an impoſſibility to have an 
opportunity of ſpeaking to her: however, 
J joined the party, and addreſſed Lady 
Grigſby, whom I found totally diſengaged, 
while the gentlemen were entertaining Miſs 
Conyers, and the ladies whom ſhe was walk- 
ing with. I had chatted ſome time with 
Lady Grigſby before Matilda perceived 
me, 
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me, and then ſhe ſeemed rather ſurpriſed 
than diſpleaſed that I had made myſelf one 
of her company, But I fancy Lord Aver- 
ſton would have been more pleaſed at my 
abſence; for he very coolly noticed me, 
and, though, during the remainder of the 
evening, we often talked together; it was 
rather the effect of neceſſity than choice, 
and ever with diſtant politeneſs. Eady 
Grigſby was quite civil and friendly: ſhe 
blamed me for not calling oftener, and 
aſked me to take a bit of ſupper with them 
that night. It was the completion of my 
wiſhes, and F accepted the invitation. 
Lord Averſton took care to be of the party 
with Miſs Conyers, and I was obliged to 
follow them alone, while my rival enjoyed 
the happineſs of his miſtreſs's company 
and converſation, We were very hvely 
and merry at table. A number of ſprightly 
things were ſaid, and we all ſeemed in- 
clined to gaiety. But I could not perceive 
that Lord Averſton was better treated as 


an 
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an admirer, than Sir Chriſtopher. Her 
eyes feldom met his, nor was ſhe at all 
gracious to him. He was chagrined; and 
endeavoured to prevent its being obſerved, 
by affecting a great flow of ſpirits. We 
did not part: till the watchman anounced it 
to be three in the morning. I retired with 
my heart full of love, and my head full of 
claret, and dreamed of Matilda till the | 
time of riſing. I found Aſgill, when L 
came down, waiting for my. upriſing. 
„Ah,“ ſaid he, late hours at night, } 
& require late hours in the morning, and l 
«you. rakes. never think of the hours of t 
6 merriment, how they ſlip away.” h 
Really you are right, my good friend, re 
« they paſs'd unheeded away; but though ar 
J was a rake, it was in ſober good com- bi 
* pany.” hi 
« That's a little paradoxical, but I ſup- 
„ poſe you can make it out.“ 
I informed him where I had been. A 
* Aye,” « ; 
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«* Aye,” ſaid he; © how long have you 
e been acquainted in that family?“ 

I informed him of that too, and the paſt 
ſion that I had conceived for Miſs Con- 
yers, my inviolable attachment to her, and 
the alteration that it had. occaſioned in my 
conduct; the irregularity of which, I 
frankly owned to him 1 feared. had been 
the occaſion of his abſenting himſelf from 
me. He acknowledged it, and aſſigned as 
a reaſon, that he did not. chuſe to make 
himſelf diſagreeable to me, by delivering 
his ſentiments on my proceedings; and 
that his regard for me would not permit 
him to be filent, but that he was truly 
rejoiced to ſee that my eyes were open, 
and that I was aſnamed of myſelf. I em- 
braced the good old man, and thanked 
him for his kindneſs, 

« You ſhall never, my worthy Mentor, 
* have occaſion to reproach me again, or 
* threaten me with the loſs of your friend- 
« ſhip. But you, who have ſuch univer- 


* ſal | 
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* ſal acquaintance in this city, do you 
« know Miſs Conyers, or Sir — 
«© Grigſby ?“ 

L have ſeen the latter,” he replied; du 
«-we are not acquainted.” 

« Ah, I hoped to have received ſome 
intelligence from you, but I find I am 
« {till to ſeek; I have been but a month 
* acquainted with her, and Tam a twelve- 
month gone in love.” 

% Ah, young men have nothing in view 
but the pretty perſon of a- woman; that 
« will hide all other defects.“ 

At will reconcile us to them; and per- 
« ſonal beauty: has ſuch an effect upon the 
& moſt ſenſible of mankind, as plainly 
, «convinces us of its extraordinary power. 
« Nay, the Turks have a proverb, which 
„ ſays, that the fire of hell can't burn a 
<« pretty face. However ridiculous their 
« adage, yet it ſhews how great a reverence, 
even uncultivated nations have for 
* beauty.” 
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It 1s pleaſant enough to hear your ar- 
„guments. But, of what family is ſhe * 
« What fortune has ſhe? Are not theſe 
* queſtions to be aſked by a man, who 
« ſhould endeavour to match with ono 
« juitable to him in every reſpec ?” 

* Ah, ſhe is every thing that is to be 
« wiſhed for, I am ſure, and I doubt. not, 
but her connexions are good, from the 
family ſne lives in, and the reſpect they 
« pay her. And if ſhe ſhould chance to 


fail in point of fortune, I am determined 


* not to put a trifling, or indeed any ſum 
« in competition with my happineſs.” 
This is determining matters in a very: 
« creat hurry indeed. I hope you may 
not have cauſe to repent.” 
] can never repent, if I am in poſſeſſion 
« of Matilda Conyers. But give me your 
advice, my good friend, let me avail 
% myſelf of your experience; I am con- 
* cerned at deſpiling your admonitions, 
but do not therefore imagine me incorri- 
| „gible. 
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e pible. How ſhall I beſt apply myſelf 
«to her, how ſhall I ſucceed with her?“ 

„ Theſe are matters which the experi- 
« ence of age will give no light to, nor 
« will it avail. But there are general max- 
4 jms to be obſerved with women, who 
ec really poſſeſs good ſenſe, that cannot fail. 
« ſay to a woman of ſenſe, for there 
„ jg no ſuch thing as laying down rules 
for the obtaining of ſome women, in 
« whoſe eyes the paring a cucumber with 
s dexterity may be the greateſt merit. 
The man of honour is above diſſimula- 
„ tion or diſguiſe. To gain a woman by 
« falſchood, ſhews ſhe is not worth having. 
« F mean that ſervile adulation which diſ- 
« tinguiſhes ſome men in their addreſſes to 
« women. The honeſt man will deliver 
* his ſentiments without varniſhing them 
„ over; and when he has won the object 
of his affections, ſhe will find him always 
« a lover, becauſe he will treat her as well 
after marriage has made him familiar 


« with 
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with her perſon, as he did before it, 


* when there was a mutual reſtraint upon 
them. Many a woman has found it to 
„ her coſt, that the lover who was a ſlave, 
„was a tyrant when an hufband. Some 
„women, who are vain, affect to tame a 
*« rake and a libertine, becauſe a reclaimed 
“ rake, ſay they, makes the beſt huſband; 
* that is, they are conſtrained to behave 
< as they ought to do, when they have no 
abilities to act otherwiſe. A very ſen- 
e fable author has juſtly ſaid of much ſuch 
another claſs of men, hat they give to 
«God the devil's earnings. Avoid there- 
fore the reputation of a man of intrigue 
% and extraordinary gallantry, for though 
the vain and ambitious part of the ſex 
may tempt the trial, yet a ſenſible wo- 
« man will ſhun it. It is ſcarcely worth 
her trouble to ſecure the heart ſo many 
„have had a claim to. Let your actions 
« be juſt and honeſt. The woman that 
* repoſes confidence in a man, gives him, 

40 the 
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ce the greateſt proof of her eſteem. The 
«betraying it is ſufficient to loſe her. 
* Some are ſo fooliſn to imagine that a 
© temptation: to ſin is a proof of affection, 
« and their own reſiſtance the greateſt 
effort of virtue. But the woman of 
& ſenſe muſt deſpiſe a man who has ſo bad 
an opinion of her, even for a moment, 
as to conceive the. thought. What ſig- 
<< nifies my telling you my opinions. You 
«have already chalked out a path of your 
own, and. will an it. in ſpite. of. all : 
& can fay to you.” 
Ah do not wrong me, though I may, 
and have erred; yet I am ſenſible of 
my faults. I will take your advice, I 
& will be directed by your counſels.” 
„Well, well—1 ſnall ſee you again, it is 
& late now— Good day to you.” 
Aſgill jugdged wrongly of me, if he 
imagined his good advice would be thrown 
away upon me. Is there a more humili- 


ating. ſtate to a man of ſenſibility than to 
: convict 
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convict himſelf of an error, to reflect on 
follies, to have an eternal repreſentation 
of his miſdeeds before his eyes? Ho 
have I lamented the deluſidns which drew 
me aſide, though for ſo ſhort a time, from 
the road I ſhould have purſued. Perhaps 
if Matilda heard it ſne would deſpiſe me. 
Oh, may my folly be an impenetrable ſe- 
cret to her. Adieu my friend. 

GEORGE BENSON, 


C 
LETTER XLV, 
To WILLIAM Rooxs, Eſq. 


JDORTUNE, the goddeſs of fools, 
1 ever oppoſes the deſigns of the wiſe; 
or rather, contrary to all other deities, ſhe 
takes care of thoſe who worſhip her leaſt, 
for a fool is too ſelf-ſufficient to demand 
any aſſiſtance!; or rather, perhaps, like a 
good mother, ſhe provides for thoſe who 

| Cans 
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cannot manage for themſelves. Whatever 
cauſe it is, the blind goddeſs has declared 
againſt me. Voltaire obſerves, that the 
ſpilling a baſon of water ſaved France from 
ruin, and gave a turn to the affairs of Eu- 
rope, when the victorious Duke of Marl- 
borough had ſo often defeated the French 
forces. An accident as trifling has, I fear, 
ſet up a rival to me in Mifs Conyers, that 
will give me an infinity of trouble. The 
ſervants at Ranelagh, were rioters. Miſs 
Conyers was going to her carriage, was 
extremely frightened, the unfortunate Sir 
Marmaduke venturing. in her defence, got 
his head broke; and this young fellow, 
who goes by the name of Benfon, reſcued 
her from danger, and conveyed her to her 
carriage in ſafety. As the devil would 
Have it, I was kept behind by a prating 
fellow, who was talking nonſenſe to me, 
and reminding me of promiſes which he 
mult have known very well I intended to 
forget. Thus I loſt that opportunity of 
2 ſig- 
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ſignalizing myſelf before my miſtreſs, and 
preventing the admiſſion of this Benſon 
into the Grigſby family. There is nothing 
a woman admires ſo much in a man as run- 
ning his head againſt a wall, or doing ſome 
{ſuch heroical action, for her ſake. This 
Benſon looks juſt like a man of this ſort. 
Young, handſome, active; and an Englſhs 
man, to gain his miſtreſs, would attack 
the lions in the tower. Upon my ſoul I 
don't half like him; - what perplexes me is, 
that Lady Grigſby 4s very much attached 
to him, and Sir Marmaduke muſt approve 
whatever ſhe likes, for it is only in the 
grand point, the intereſt of his country, 
that he dares contradict his wife. Per- 
haps the old gentlewoman may have a 
colt's tooth in her head, and if fo, I ſhall 
be plagued with her, for I had every thing 
elſe en train which could tempt age and 
ambition, though joined together. Bur as 
he viſits often at the houſe, the young 
lady may perhaps conceive a liking for 

him; 
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him; that's what I fear moſt—Women 
will ſometimes take a ſtrange biaſs ; over- 
look what they ought to prize, and fly to 
what they ſhould ſhun. Benſon has all 
that prettineſs in his manner, which the 
girls eſteem ſo much. Show, ſhow, cap- 
tivates them. However, I can't help ac- 
knowledging he is genteel. But I believe 
he does not abound in ſenſe. He is gene- 
rally ſilent, and when he does ſpeak, ſays 
but little. He is extremely modeſt; and, 
to mend the matter, is, I fear, in love with 
Matilda Conyers. All the hape that [ 
have is, that a modeſt man in love, has 
very little probability of ſucceſs in this 
age. Another thing, 1 cannot fathom 
- Miſs Conyers's opinion of him. She com- 
mends his gallantry and courage, and ſays 
mo more of him. Lady Grigſby has her 
mouth always full of his praiſes. I have 
already warned her of the miſchief ſhe 
may do, by thus unreaſonably applauding 
him, and have ſtopped her loquacity 4 
*7 Crit little, 
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little. I do all 1 can to countermine this 
dangerous enemy. I hint, on proper oc- 
caſions, that he is not known in town, 
that he may be an adventurer. That the 
gentleman I ſaw in his company at Rane- 
lagh is one of the moſt debauched liber- 
tines about the town; that birds of a fea- 
ther flock together, and conſequently his 
apparent modeſty and ſhyneſs of behaviour, 
is only a cloak to ſcreen his follies from 
being remarked. Theſe obſervations are 
not without effect, and on any other wo- 
man but Matilda Conyers would make ſo 
ſtrong an impreſſion, that ſne would throw 
nerſelf into my arms at once. But ſhe 
prides herſelf upon being a ſenſible wo- 
man. Heaven knows theſe ſenſible wo · 
men, as they call themſelves, generally are 
guilty of the moſt fooliſn actions in the 
world; and ſcreen themſelves under the ex- 
traordinary opinion people have of them 
to juſtify themſelves afterward. This is 
my ſituation with Miſs Conyers: for ſhe is 

Vor. III. * | ſo 
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ſo cried up for an unuſual underſtanding, 
a peculiar propriety of manners, and many 
other mental qualifications, - that her brain 
1s turned, and ſhe thinks ſhe cannot be 
wrong. But ſhall I tell you that ſince I 
have ſuffered under the apprehenſion of a 
formidable rival, that Matilda's beauties, 
which I have hitherto overlooked, as deem- 
ing myſelf pretty ſecure of them, begin to 
unfold themſelves to my view, and I can- 
not think of loſing ſo fine a woman, ex- 
cluſive of her fortune, without feeling a 
particular uneaſineſs. It may be imagined 
that I ſhall degenerate into love. I pro- 
miſe you if I can poſſibly avoid it, I will. 
But there is no knowing what may hap- 
pen, and my conceiving a jealouſy of 
Benſon is the firſt ſtep to it. Perhaps it 
may be only the fears which caution has, 
and which prudence dictates. I double 
muy diligence to prevent ſurpriſe, and uſe 
extraordinary care to keep Lady Grigſby 
faſt to my intereſt, My precautions had 
| / 10 
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ſo good an effect, that Benſon was not 
ſeen at the houſe for ten days. One un- 
lucky night we met at Ranelagh again, 
and her ladyſhip gaped at him with open 
mouth as if ſhe would devour him, brought 
him home to ſup with us, and was ex- 
ceſſively happy and merry, The old lady 
has ſome queer notions, I fear, in her 
head; and I ſhall take every means and 
opportunity to bring them to perfection, 
for I ſhall benefit by it at any rate. If he 
ſhould form any intrigue with Lady 
Grigſby, from the hopes of getting at her 
purſe, it will prevent Miſs Conyers from 
ever thinking of him. If he is a needy 
adventurer, as I hope he is, this will be his 
f YN firſt ſtep. If her ladyſhip ſhould make 
| any overtures to. him, and he ſhould de- 
S, | fpiſe them, it is all over with him again, 
le for ſhe could never bear the fight of him, 
iſe I would inſpire Sir Marmaduke with pro- 
per ſuſpicions concerning his wife's ho- 
nour, but that I imagine he would con- 
1. W nive 
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nive at it, and by that means gain ſuch a 
ſuperiority over her in argument, which 


would, no doubt, be the conſideration of 
his forbearance. If I thought this would 
be the only conſequence of his viſiting the 
Gripfby family, I ſhould be perfectly eaſy. 
Bat if it ſhould turn out _ otherwiſe, I 
ſhould never forgive myſelf, for arguing 
from wrong principles, and not putting it 
out of the power of chance to injure or 
baſſte me. Upon theſe conſiderations, T 
think common diſcretion muſt juſtify my 
proceedings to have him expelled Grigſby 
Houſe as ſoon as I can, for there's no 
truſting him with the fooliſh knight, or the 
Lquoriſh lady. However, I believe, all 
is ſafe as yet; and am certain he has made 
no progreſs in Matilda's heart, for he has 
never fpoken to her in Prirate, or been 
there when J was abſent. There is not a 
ſervant in the family that I have not ſe- 
cured, not excepting Matilda's woman, 
whom, though — is Tune day loading 
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with favours, and heaping repeated kind- 
neſſes upon, yet ſo dearly does ſhe love a 
uttle bit of forbidden fin, that for a very 
ſmall ſum of money, and a very large ſum 
of promiſes, ſhe has ſold herſelf to me, 
and there is not an action or word of her 
miltreſs's that can poſſibly eſcape me; and 
as yet if I have not had any great reaſon 
to hope, I have had none to deſpair. But 
if any thing ſhould happen which ſhould 
give me cauſe to think that my intereſt 
was declining, I have a c de main which 
will not fail to ſecure the Grigſbys. In 
the main, this little apprehenſion of a rival 
may be of ſervice to my cauſe, as it will 
make me more attentive, and call forth all 
my powers. I do, not deſpair of ſucceſs. 
Adieu my dear Rogers, and be aſſured of 
the friendſhip of 
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LETI ER X. 


To Mr. THOMPSON. 


Have cauſe, my dear friend, to be 
pleaſed, and at the ſame time am con- 
cerned. Theſe different ſenſations ariſe 
from different cauſes; let me account for 
them regularly. In the courſe of our con- 
verſation, the laſt time I was at Sir Marma- 
duke Grigſby's, it accidentally happened 
that the merits of ſome new plays were 
canvaſſed, and both Miſs Conyers and Lady 
Grigſby declared themſelves great admirers 
of theatrical entertainments. This did not 
eſcape my notice, as I thought then that I 
ſhould more frequently meer them at the 
play-houſes, than at any other public 
place; and that there I might have an op- 
portunity of ſpeaking to Miſs Conyers, 
which was denied me any where elſe, by the 

| cloſe attendance of her admirers. Hil- 
grove called on me the next morning, and 
R . told 
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told me, that he had undoubted intelli- 
gence of Garrick's intention to perform, 
on a particular night, and that it was a ſe- 
cret as yet, As I had heard them expreſs 
their admiration of that celebrated actor, I 
took care to ſecure places, and the morn- 
ing before ſent my ſervant with compli- 


ments and tickets, and that I would wait 


on them to eſcort them to the theatre. 
Lady Grigſby invited me to dinner; and when 
] went there, was much pleated at the op- 
tunity I had given her of ſeeing her ta- 
vourite actor in one of his principal cha- 


racters. I had alſo the happineſs of re- 


ceiving Miſs Conyers's thanks, and en- 
joyed à converſation with her for half an 


hour, without being interrupted. At length 


Mr. Mannerſley was introduced by Sir 
Marmaduke. This gentleman I find is 
alſo a ſuitor to Miſs Conyers, is a man of 
good fortune, and a neighbour of the Ba- 
ronet's 1n the country. In the courſe of 
the converſation, I found he had a great. 
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deal of unimproved good ſenſe, that he 
had lived the greateſt part of his life in 
the country, and had all that honeſty and 
openneſs in his manner which beſpoke the 
goodneſs of his heart, and the ſincerity of 
his diſpoſition. As Sir Marmaduke de- 
clined going to the play, and Mr, Man- 
nerſley expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing Mr, 
Garrick, I complimented him with the 
vacant ſear, as I had engaged four. This 
was extremely agreeable to him, and we 
ſet off together. I had the happineſs of 
ſitting by Miſs Conyers the whole evening, 
of entertaining her, of converſing with her, 
of preſſing her hand in conveying her to 
her coach. 1 had the pleaſure of watch- 
ing the effect the repreſentation had upon 
her, ſaw her brilliant eyes ſwimming in 


rears at the imaginary diſtreſs of the ſcene, 
and faw her boſom heave with the ſigh 
of compaſſion. Her ſenſibility is exqui- 
fite : ſhe has a tender heart, and the moſt 


delicate ſentiments inſpire it, It completes 
her 
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her beauty, it adds the moſt bewitching 
ſoftneſs 'to her perſon, and there is nb 
withſtanding the attraction. It is unneceſ- 
ſary to add, that I drank large draughts of 
love from her eyes, that my heart throb- 
bed with agitation too powerful to be ſup- 
ported with calmneſs whenever I touched 
her, that I abandoned myſelf to my paſſion, 
ſurrendered myſelf totally to her. Though 
in the midſt of a crouded audience, in 


ſpite of the powers of the firſt performer 


in Europe, I could not diſengage my 
thoughts from her. I fell inſenſibly into a 
reverie, and ſhe was the object of all my 
meditations. I had been reading my fa- 
vourite Monteſqieu a few days before; the 
fragment of his eſſay on Taſte had given 
me inexpreſſible delight. I compared Ma- 
tilda's actions with his ſentiments, and 
found that to real beauty ſne had added 
thoſe graces which he will not allow to ac- 
company an handſome woman. 

H 5 b.. Grace,” 
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Grace,“ ſays that celebrated writer, 
js ſeldomer found in the face, than in the 
manner; for our manner is produced 
every moment, and can create ſurprize 
in a word; a woman can be beautiful 
but one way, ſhe can be graceful a thou- 
60 ſand.“ I 

Is t impoſſible es that graceful i man- 
ners, and a beautiful perſon, ſhould be 
joined together? an example before my eyes 
Mews me that it is not. Then how perfect, 
| how-amiable muſt the woman be, who pe 
ſeſſes bot! 
4 Graces,” ae he in another 8 are 
more commonly found in the mind than 
in the countenance, for a beautiful face 
appears immediately and conceals no- 
thing; but the mind does not ſhew itſelf, 
but by little and. little, When it chuſes it, 
and as much as it chuſes, it can conceal 
< itſelf to appear again, and produce that 
« fort cf ſurprize, which conſtitutes 
Grace.“ | Ks 


gu- 
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Then Matilda is graceful ! for her pow- 
ers expand like the roſe of the morning, by 
degrees; and you are ſurprized at the 
beauty and fragrance of the flower. Tes, 
Thompſon, the juſtice of her ſentiments 
ſurprizes; her manners, the effect of nature, 
are admirable. | 

The graces are not acquired: to have 
<« them one muſt be ſimple and unaffected. 


* « But how can one ſtudy to be ſo?“ 


She derives all her graces from the in- 
nocence of her heart: from the excellence 
of her underſtanding. in-*diſtinguiſhing 
the natural, the graceful, the elegant, from 
the ſtudied, the affected, and the auk ward. 
Thus am I to judge from her external quali- 
fications of the powers of her mind. Her 
manners, pure and uncorrupted, lead me 
to the ſource whence they flow, her heart; 
and I fee with joy, the effect of its purity 
in her conduct. You will tell me perhaps, 
that there is no ſtandard, no criterion for 
bun. I deny it: though every man is re- 

H 6 gu- 
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gulated by his own private feeling with re- 
gard to the choice he makes; yet he will 
not ſay that the woman he has choſen is a 
beauty, becauſe he likes her. There is a 
certain junction of perſonal comelineſs ang 
graceful manners; which, when in one 
woman, muſt conſtitute true beauty. Every 
man might look up to her as ſurpaſſing the 
partial idea he has formed, and to which 
by a length of time, he becomes habituated 
and reconciled, Yet he will acknow- 
ledge the ſuperiority; becauſe he cannot 
contradict or deny a ſelf-evident truth, that 
his own heart will not permit him to diſ- 
pute. You: will laugh at me, my dear 
Thompſon, for thus rendering beauty ſyſte- 
matical. But do you not conſider, that at 
the ſame time, I am apologizing in the beſt 
manner for my own conduct, and offering 
reaſons to prove that I ought of neceſſity to 
be in love. But you will object to the pro- 
- bability of my forming theſe arguments in 
a playhouſe! Tis even ſo; and I was to- 
tally 
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tally engaged in them. As I was not on 
the footing of an intimate - acquaintance, 
her converſation was rather reſerved ! but 
found a means of engaging her in a ſub- 
ject that ſhe could not help delivering her 
ſentiments upon. Every moment I had 
freſh cauſe to admire her, whether I confi- 
dered her perſonal or mental accompliſh- 
ments: When we had conveyed the ladies 
home, Mr. Mannerſley and I were preſſed 
to ſup with lady Grigſby, and I never was 
ſo happy: Miſs Conyers ſeemed to have 
thrown off a great! deal of the reſtraint 
that had prevented her diſplaying; herſelf 
before us as ſtrangers: and ſhe gave me 
cauſe to approve the choice my heart had 
made. I know not in what: light ſhe can 
eſteem me, whether I viſit at lady Grigſby's 
as a mere acquaintance, or- whether ſhe can 
perceive by my behaviour that ſhe has caꝑ- 
tivated my heart. However ſhe may re- 
gard me, while I keep my ſentiments to 
myſelf, her behaviour to me will be till 


polite, 
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polite, ſtill-eaſy../ Perhaps were I to make 
her acquainted with my ſentiments, I ſhould 
ſuffer the loſs of even thoſe ſmiles ſhe be- 
ſtows on me, while ſhe yet looks on me 
with an eye oft indifference. She does not 
ſem to favour one lover more than another: 
yet if I till preſerve a ſilence with regard 
to the impreſſion. ſhe. has made upon me; 
another in the mean time may win- her 
heart, which perhaps the ſincerity and ar- 
dency of my affection might move to pity 
me. At all events then j am determined to 

acquaint her with the ſituation of my heart: 


but I am ſtill reſolved to preſerve my. dif- 


guiſe ; and if I can prevail on her to receive 
the addreſſes of Mr. Benſon, I will endea- 
vour do make her happy as the Counteſs or 
Stanton / But I dread this great number of 
lovers that appear about her: though there 
is no occaſion to encreaſe my paſſion by op- 
poſition; yet they will make me miſerable 
by ſtill alarming my fears and apprehen- 
ions. Every time L go there I ſe a freſh 


o ſuitor 
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ſuitor. Like the heads of the hydra, they 
ſpring up in conſtant ſucceſſion. Oh that 


the arrows of Hercules were mine to de- 
{troy them. Yours. 


| GEORGE BENSON.. 
ererbte 
„. B T. TE Mm MIN 
To the ſame. 


R. Mannerſley and 1 left lady 


Grigſby's together. He begged we 
minha be better acqutainged: gaye me his 
addreſs and demanded mine, giving me to 


underſtand, that he would call on me the 
next day. It was an acquaintance I wiſhed 


for, and which would be extremely agree- 
able to me, as I could receive information 
from him, concerning more things I wiſhed 
to know relatiye to. Miſs Conyers. My 


head and heart were ſo. full of that lovely 


q + 


girl, that I could take very little reſt, All 
my thoughts were employed in contriving 
4 | the 
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the meas to acquaint her with my paſſion, 
and conſulting the moſt effectual methods 
of prevailing on her to liſten to it. If 1 
ſlept, I dream'd of her; nor could the illu- 
ſions of my heated imagination exceed the 
reality of her beauties. Frank rouſed me 
in the morning, by informing me Mr. Aſ- 
gill waited for my riſing. I haſtened to 
meet the good old man. 

&« Well,” ſaid he, « do lovers always in- 
 dulge themſelves thus: I thought love 
was vigilant, reſtleſs, a foe to eaſe and 
e repdſe : but een rem N to- 
. e bo Tf 

wish I could: born am . up 
jn the morning the loſs of reſt at night.” 

I then proceeded to tell him what had 
paſſed ſince I had feew hit before; and 
vhat my determinations were with regal 
to opening'my ſentimehts to her.. 
ef ſhe is not engaged by aFeRtion "to 
« any body, and ſhe thinks favourably of 

© you, it may be of ſervice to you : if ſhe 

« js, 
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« is, I ſuppoſe ſhe will be ingenuous enough 
« to ſay fo, and put a ſtop to your growing 
* paſſion ; for it is to be preſumed, if ſhe 
is fo accompliſhed, and fo prudent as 
you would perſuade me ſhe is, ſhe can- 
* not be ſo mean as to give you encourage- 
ment, only with a defign to deceive you 
« at laſt. This is the only advice I can be 
able to give you; for my viſit to you 
this morning, was to. take my leave of 

you.” 
* „ 0 

„I grow old, London does not pes 
«* with me; this is the ſeaſon. for retiring 
« into the country: J accept of a fmend's 
invitation, and am going to his houſe.” 

% What ſnall Ido? Whom can I truſt to? 
Whom ſhall-I'be adviſed by? Whom can 
] repoſe ſuch an unreſerved confidence as 
* in you? Whoſe experienced and diſinte- 


* reſted counſels ſhall guide and direct me, 


* when you are gone? At the moment I 
“ want a friend moſt, 1 am forſaken. 
* When the deareſt intereſts of my heart 

cc are 
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„ are at ſtake, when the tranſactions of a 
«moment may deſtroy the future happineſs 
„of my life, I have the greateſt; occaſion 
« for the aſſiſtance and advice of ſuch a 
friend. It is very unfortunate for me, 
that 8 are en to 8⁰ at this junc- 
ture.“ 
] am ſorry you think 41 {buthoalder 
54 ee is your friendſhip for me, makes 
you reſpect that counſel, which I might 
“give you, ſo highly. My diſappointments 
« and misfortunes in life make me look 
upon things in a different light from the 
«4 reſt-of mankind. Though I would endea- 
* your. to preſerve the greateſt, probity in 
„ all my actions, though I would injure no 
«© man; yet the aſperity of my remarks, 
and the ſourneſs of my temper, make me 
* ſhunned and hated by the generality of 
the world, who are either knaves or fools. 
How can I ſerve you then, who, in the 
* meridian of youth and gaiety, are pur- 
PIs a ey who by your account is 
F890 VN ie 291300 31331432 $53 K 
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« worthy of you. My ſuſpicions, incident 
« to age, might throw bars in your way, 
« you could not overcome. If in purſu- 
„ ance of my advice you took a wrong 
« ſtep, and loſt the woman you loved, you 
« would blame me for it. Beſides, I can- 
not enter into the ſpirit of an affair of 
this kind: my blood is chilled by time, 


and old age has ſilvered my hairs. That 


e which I might think the moſt likely me- 
« thod of ſecuring you ſucceſs, according 
« to my notion of things, would perhaps 
© be quite the reverſe. And why do you 
« want advice? Are you aſhamed to avow 
that you have ſenſe enough to prefer a 
„woman of beauty and underſtanding to 
* thoſe who have none? Are you afraid 
to acknowledge an honourable and vir- 
« tuous paſſion for a woman of merit? If 
« you are, you reaſon from falſe princi- 
« ples, and don't deſerve her. You can 
determine betwixt good and evil, and 
* know which awe ſhould follow. While 


66 you 
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you obey the dictates of juſtice and ho- 
< nour, though you may not meet all the 
« ſucceſs you merit, yet you will eſcape 
«the reproaches of your own conſcience, 
for having done what you ought not to 
„ do, and will have the happineſs of being 
« juſtified to yourſelf. n is the only 
advice I can give you.“ 

« I thank you, and I ſhall follow. it. 
But will you not permit me to write to 
K your??? „ 

Lou have det my ronneſiog 
« it Tes certainly: and though I cannot 
„ vrite with the ſame facility as formerly, 
will anſwer your letters ſometimes, for 
you muſt. not expect me to be a very 
punctual correſpondent.” | 

The old gentleman gave me his addreſs; 
and after aſſuring me of the regard he had 
for me, took leave of me in a very affec- 
tionate manner. Ah Thompſon, he miſ- 
repreſented himſelf: there is a great deal 
of humanity and benevolence in his com- 


poſition, and he affects an auſterity that 1s 
| really 
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really foreign to him. He conceived a 
friendſhip for me: and he has merited all 
the return I can give him by the comfi- 
dence he has repoſed in me. I had not com- 
pleated my drefling when Mr. Mannerſley 
called upon me as be had promiſed; 
Ue told me he propoſed that we ſhould 
dine together if I was diſengaged. I in- 
. formed him I was, and we took a walk in the 
o Park. Our converſation at dinner turned on 
a variety of ſubjects till the cloth was re- 

g moved, and we were left to ourſelves. 
ot Lou have been a long time acquainaed 
y, “with the Grigfby family.? 5 
or © Yes,” replied he: I was educated ift 
ry“ their neighbourhood, and have been 
„known among them ſince I was a child. 
eſs; But my father was a man of a peculiar 
had I diſpoſition, and would not ' ſuffer me to 
fec. viſit any of the neighbouring polite fa- 
miſ· . milies. He confined me at home, pre- 
deal ſu vented my acquiring any knowledge but 


om e that of the managemant of a farm, and 
at is 


ally 


„ wriving 
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« writing receipts for the tenants, My 
principal dependance was on him, and! 
& ſhould have loſt every thing if I had 
E quarrelled with him. I lament the time 
J have miſpent, but it is now too late 
« to recall it. He died, and left me in 
<« poſſeſſion of a very good eſtate, and not 
4 a farthing of debt upon it. I had ſeen 
« Miſs Conyers at Sir Marmaduke Grig- 
ſby's, and could not help loving her, 
i but had not reſolution enough to tell her 
« ſo, till my father's death made me my 
„% on maſter. ' However, ſhe has been 
« honeſt enough to inform me- that: ſhe 
does not approve me, nor never can; has 
«often entreated me to drop my ſuit, and 
be her friend, in which light ſhe will 
«ever eſteem me. Though this was ex- 
“ tremely diſcouraging, yet I purſued her 
in chopes of her being more. favourable 
* to me ſome time or another: but all my 
* labour has been fruntleſs.” . 
Was her fortune equal to yours? 
2nimmw * 2 or 
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If I can believe Sir Marmaduke; it is 
* much ſuperior to any thing I could 
expect. Her eſtate. is very large, and 
it has been now accumulating for many 
« years. The Baronet, though he has the 
« care of her perſon, 'in right of His wife, 
& who is Miſs Conyers's aunt, has got the 


management of her eſtate, which is in 


the hands of ſome other truſtees, whom 
4 am unacquainted with; but it is very 
remarkable that ſo good a fortune ſnould 
« be known: ſo little, and the rel 
< herſelf kept in ſuch obſcurity,” 
It is not common: but what can e 
the. cauſe of itiffow , bas ng: 
J cannot tell, unleſs Sir Mdrmadike 
has his own views in it, and will make 
the beſt terms he can with the perſon 
« that marries her. I have reaſon to think 
that may be his deſign; for I was: to give 
* up a mortgage which my father had on 
the eſtate, in caſe I' married her, and 
* from tence: J imagine ſprung his great 
« iriend{hip 
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c friendſhip for me. Lady Grigſſiy takes 
Lord Averſton's part, and at laſt wilt 

© perſuade her huſband to eſpouſe his in- 
_ << tereſt alſo: and then the poor young 
« lady will be forced to marry him whe: 
ther the will or ing? 2 0 1 09 

Tou don't believe then that "= FO 
any preference for him.” 

„ canner tell, though I believe. not : 
* but Lady Grigſby is a mere devil, and 
the poor ereature would lead a Cog's 
„life if ſhe was to ſhew any averſion 
4 to his lordſhip. As for Sir Chriſtopher 
Black ford, he is: a fool and a French- 
« man, and I don't wonder at her hating 
him; but Lord Averſton is, a very 
clevex ſenſible. man, and will carry his 
point if: poſſible. Indeed the young 
lady never gave any of us encourage- 
ment: and as I can't ſuceced with her, 
I'll een take her advice, and give her 
* up; for really ſhe is too ſenſible for a 
ig id ant znigeini 1 3220541: Hife 
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wife, for me, though L woald make her 
60 5 good an huſbang 281 could. e 

How long has | ſhe been under the care 
RG family! a 

From her, infancy. Sir W. 
« had an elder brother, who died without 
« children, . and . he ſtep'd, very unex- 
« pectedly, into the title. But, Mr. Ben- 
« ſon, as I have very openly told you my 
e ſentiments, will you tell me yours? 

„] will indeed. You ſuſpect that I in- 
tend to pay my addreſſes to Miſs Con- 
e yers; you are right: I love her, I muſt 
« avow it. Perhaps I may ſhare the ſame 
fate that you have. But the experiment 
«4 muſt be made.? | 

] wiſh thee ſucceſs with all my heart,” 
ſaid he, ſhaking me by the hand, “for 
you're more of an Engliſhman than ei- 
ther of them, and I hope you may win 
„her. I had heard of you before I ſaw 
you, and determined to be acquainted 
« with you, to know your mind, for now 
Vor. III, J- & my 
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« my hopes are all over. 1 may give you 
“ ſome intelligence how the family is go- 


« yerned, and how you muſt proceed. Lord 


« Averſton is a long-headed fellow, and 


& won't ſtick at any thing. He always is 


„ againſt me, but I am glad of that, for 
<« I would not have him of the ſame way 


% of thinking that I am. Lady Grigſby 
“has been ſecured in his intereſt by ſome 


<« means or other, and I ſuppoſe it is ſti- 


&« pulated that ſhe ſhall be rewarded out of 


< the young lady's fortune. His lordſhip's 


« eſtate is a little out at elbows, and he 
« wants to patch it up again.” 

What a ſtroke to me, Thompſon! But 
ere I was acquainted with theſe particu- 


lars, I will avow it, my heart wasa ſlave to 


her beauty, my ſoul was the captive of 
her charms. I will detain you no longer 
with this converſation ; let it ſuffice to ac- 
quaint you that I learned every thing from 
Mannerſley that I wiſhed to know, who 


added, that in her private character ſhe was 
as 
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as amiable as ſhe was lovely in her, perſon, 
and that all the world ſpoke loudly of her 
virtues, He aſſured me of his frieudſhip, 
and the deſire he had to be more intimate 
with me. I met kim half way, and we 
agreed to ſee one another more frequently. 
His acquaintance may be of the utmoſt 
ſervice to me in procuring even admiſſion 
to this lady. What a jewel ſhe is, and in 
what hands is ſhe placed! Her guardians 
only wait for the opportunity of ſelling her 
to the beſt advantage. Wretched Matilda! 
to what dangers art thou expoſed by thoſe 
ungenerous people. It is an act of juſtice 
to deliver her out of their power: but that 
ſhall not be made a merit by me. If I can 
win her eſteem it will be time enough to 
inform her then of what I know, but it 
would have the appearance of deſign to do 
it now. In the mean time Mannerſley 
and I will watch them, and prevent their 
forcing her to what ſhe has an averſion to. 
Happy ſhould I be to protect her in the 

I 2 hour 
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hour of danger, to guard. her from all 
harm, to ward even a giant's blow from 
her though it ſhould cruſh, me. Farewell. 
Your's ever, 
GEORGE: BENSON, 


2/SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSE SSS 
LETTER XVIII. 
To Miſs AT EINS. 


Thank my dear friend for the care of my 
family. They have been, till lately, 
all that I had to trouble me, all that I had 
occaſion to. concern myſelf about. The 
fatigue I ſuffered from the tireſome ſolici- 
tations of men, whom I did not, nor could 


not regard, was rather troubleſome than 


grievous;; and Lady Grigſby's importunity 
gave me uneaſineſs only while it laſted, I 
returned to my chamber with an heart as 
blythe as a bird. I was indifferent and 
_ contented, The momentary perſecutions 
1 | I ſut- 


J — 
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f ſuffered, only gave me an higher reliſh 
to the enjoyment of that pleaſure and eaſe 
which I always found in my ſolitude. And 
there I ſhut out her ladyſhip, and with 
her every thought that was irkfome or diſ- 
agreeable. But I begin to ſeck retirement 
from her folly, only to indulge my own 
re flectons, and find that I have loft that 
quiet and calmneſs that uſed formerly to 
heal every thing that was diſpleaſing. I 
have loſt that ſatisfaction and happineſs I 


formerly enjoyed. Doubt and irreſolution 


have taken poſſeſſion of me; the breaſt, 


once ſo tranquil, is diſturbed with cares; 
and the heart, once ſo gay, is heavy and 
melancholly. Whence can this change pro- 
ceed? you will aſk. I cannot well tell you, 
for I have not yet enquired into that cauſe, 
and I dread to inveſtigate it. A young 


gentleman, of the name of Benſon, had 


an opportunity of defending Lady Grig- 
{by and me from ſome riotous ſervants at 


Ranelagh, He was a total ſtranger to me 
5 be- 
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before: *tis true I had obſerved him in the 


room, but not with a very particular eye. 
Her Ladyſhip ran in raptures with his 
callantry and politeneſs, though Lord 
Averſton, who was with us, rather en- 
deavoured to depreciate the action. Her 
talking ſo much of it made me think more 
of the perſon whom I was indebted to for 
my ſafety. The next day he called on us 
to know how we were after the fright that 
accident had thrown us into. I muſt own 
1 was pleaſed when I heard his name an- 
nounced, and ſaw him with other eyes 
than the preceding night. I admired his 
perſon : his addreſs was pleaſing, his man- 
ners were gentle. During the continuance 
of his viſit, Lord Averſton came in.— 
Would you believe it? he had the aſſur- 
ance to tnank Mr. Benſon in his own 
name, for the ſervices he had rendered me. 
I liked him leſs than ever from that mo- 
ment. Lady Grigſby, who is a profeſſed 
admirer of every thing gallant and roman- 

tic, 
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tic, who has preſerved the high-flown no- 
tions of the laſt age, and wiſhes to intro- 
duce them into this, pays great attention 
to Mr. Benſon, whoſe polite and courteous 
behaviour in taking part with two ſtrangers, 
makes him fit for the exalted rank of 
knight-errantry in her opinion, and ſhe is 
happy whenever he calls on her. But what 
may give her pleaſure occaſions Lord 
Averſton great uneaſineſs: for I have 
learn'd by accident, that he has reprehended 
her ladyſhip for encouraging this handſome 


ſtranger to viſit her. But why ſhould he 


be ſo arrogant as to preſcribe to Lady 


Grigſby whom ſhe ought to ſee, or muſt 


ſhe aſk his permiſſion ? Surely he has a 
great aſcendancy over her, or he would 
not dare to talk in that manner to her. 
But though it was ſo contrary to Lord 
Averſton's inclinations, yet Mr. Benſon 
was not prevented from viſiting her. But 
why ſhould I be pleaſed or diſpleaſed at it? 
Oh Caroline, I ought to be aſhamed of 


I 4 myſelf ! 
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myſelf! ''T have ſuffered this young man to 
make a deeper impreſſion on me than 1 
ought, without knowing him, without any 
acquaintance, nothing but the mere view; 
an apparent modeſty and candour in his 
manner, that may be perhaps affected or 
aſſumed, and but for the purpoſe of im- 
poſing on me. Lord Averſton has hinted 
many things to his prejudice, both with 
regard to his moral character, and his for- 
tune; but I know his lordſhip too well to 
believe every thing he ſays, and am well 
convinced that he would ſoon bring proof 
of what he advances, if he could. Don't 
laugh at me, my ſweet friend, for my ear- 
neſtneſs—it is ridiculous, I muſt confeſs, 
for there is no cauſe why I ſhould take the 
part of a perſon whom I am ſcarcely known 
to, and whom, perhaps, it may be a dif- 
grace to have been only acquainted with. 
It will be ſo, beyond a doubt, if Lord 
Averſton is to be credited. Then un- 


OP Matilda 'will be taught to know 
| ſorrow, 
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ſorrow, her heart will be puniſhed for its 


folly. But the caſe may be otherwiſe, and 
I may have cauſe to rejoice at the choice 
that I have ſpontaneouſly made. He may 
prove worthy, and I may be bleſſed, Yet, 
Caroline, yet my ſenſes wander. Ah! he 
never told me that he ever wiſhed for me. 
He is cold and filent. But yet I thought, 


or endeavoured to think, that his behaviour 


at the play, the other night, to which he 
conducted and accompanied Lady Grigſby 
and me, ſpoke fomething more than friend- 


ſhip. They have been a long time en- 


deavouring, in vain, to teach me the leſſon 
of love. I have been obliged to remark 
the various ſtages and ſymptoms of that 
paſſion, whether real or pretended, in my 
ſeveral admirers, and in none more than 
Lord Averſton, Do not wonder at my 
{kill then, nor be ſurpriſed when I tell you, 
that Mr. Benſon's eyes ſpoke a language 1 
very eaſily underſtood, Oh Caroline! his 
1 25 ſpeak indeed, and if truly, I ſhall be 


15 happy. 
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happy. Mr. Mannerſley was of our party, 
by Mr. Benſon's invitation. How fre- 
quently did I make compariſons between 
them, and every one only heightened the 
good opinion I had conceived of Mr. Ben- 
Jon. But in the midſt of the deluſive 
ſcenes of pleaſure my fooliſh imagination 
has formed, my reaſon gives me a ſevere 
check, arid ſhews me the imprudence of 
indulging my wiſhes, until I have ſome 
ſure foundation for placing my eſteem. 
Vet why ſhould I be cenſured ? I know 
that the perſons who are ſoliciting my hand, 
have a greater view to my fortune: the 
conſequence is, that being in the diſpoſal 
of my uncle and Mr. Daubigny, till I 
ſhall be of age, they are bribing the former 
to get at me, without materially concern- 
ing themſelves about me, though it is ne- 
ceſſary to carry on an appearance. What 
then am 1 to be condemned for—placing 
my regard on a man whom I think to be 
the moſt amiable of his ſex: if he ſhould 

£42 approve 
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approve himſelf what he appears to be, 


I can give him a fortune that may exceed 
his utmoſt hopes. If he is not, however 
great the ſacrifice may be, I am determined 
never to think more of him. Am I to 
blame for attempting to render myſelf 
happy when others are endeavouring to 
make me miſerable ? Oh Caroline, it is 
but a new, a recent impreſſion that is made 
in my heart; and yet I am able to deſcribe 


to myſelf all the pleaſures that can attend the 
union of two perſons mutually enamoured, 
and can tremble with horror at the 


thoughts of being forced to receive a man 
as an huſband, whom I mult deteſt, This 


love makes us apt ſcholars. But I have no 


one to adviſe me, none to direct me. If 
not ſubjected to a father's authority, I have 
the misfortune to want the counſel and 
tenderneſs of a. mother, whom I could 
conſult with, who would direct me, and 
point out the road I ſhould follow or ſhun. 
My guardians aſſume the power without 

I 6 the 
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the tenderneſs, and if not ſnatched out of 


their hands 1 ſhall fall a facrifice to their 


ambition or avarice. It is true, Mr. Dau- 
bigny's authority is ſuperior to theirs: but 
he has convinced me, by ſo many reaſons, 
that I ſhould not quit Sir Marmaduke's fa- 
mily, on account of my own character, 
ſnewing me at the ſame time his regard for 
my intereſt, and his determination to ſerve 
me. But at that time Sir Marmaduke had 
not thoſe views he has at preſent, nor was 
Lady Grigſby acquainted with Lord Aver- 
ſton, They have not power to force me 
to marry whom they pleaſe, but they may 
remove me from him I like. Nor can 1 
always open my heart to Mr. Daubigny, 
or acquaint him with my ſentiments. Mo- 
deſty and ſhame will prevent my diſ- 
cloſing my weakneſs to a man, though he 
is ſo old, and ſo truly my friend. Were 
he to know the wanderings of my heart, 
Perhaps he would deſpiſe me; for we can- 

not tell how the other ſex think, or would 
judge 


n 
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judge of our actions. I will endeavour to 
regulate mine by the rules of propriety as 


far as I can. Never will I deviate wil- 


lingly from them. But it is not always 
that we have prudence enough to follow 


them cloſely; our paſſions come in, and 


carry us away in ſpite of ourſelves. They 


will tell you that contradiction, eſpecially 
with a woman, only makes her more fond 


of ſticking to her point, The ſuperiority 


Lord Averſton appears to aſſume is into- 


lerable. He had been abſent for three 
days, and gave me a moſt agreeable re- 
ſpite. In that time I had been'with Mr, 
Benſon at the play. He had heard of it 
by ſome means or another, I am ſure; for 
his looks ſhewed the anger of his heart, 
though he gave us leave to inform him of 


the circumftance. Indeed Lady Grigſby 


did that ſoon after his appearance, and ran 
out in raptures with Mr. Benſon as uſual. 
His lordſhip did not conceive himſelf 
ach obliged to her for prailing him thus, 


and 
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and told her ſo by one or two 1256 * 
ficant looks. 
But I hope, Madam,” faid he, 4 
dreſſing me, that you were entertained.” 
« Greatly, indeed, my lord.“ 
« With the play, or the company?“ de- 
manded he, with an inſulting ſneer. 
« Both, my lord; for Mr. Benſon's ſen- 
e ſible remarks encreaſed the pleaſure of 
de the entertainment.” | 
This ſtruck him dumb for a little time, 
and I am ſure muſt have chagrined him 
. prodigiouſly. After a little Feen he 
burſt forth. | 


„% Well, it is very odd, that among all 


* the people I know, and with all the en- 
„ quiries I make, 1 2 find out who 
+ <, that young fellow is.“ 
It does not ſignify,” veptind: Lady 
; Grizſby; © he is a very handſome fellow, 
and a very genteel one. He keeps good 
„ company, and now a-days people are not 
very nice, efpecially with the men.“ 
« The 
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“The ladies may not,” returned his 
lordſhip, highly piqued; “ but your lady- 
« ſhip will permit us to be ſo. Though I 
«© muſt own, I cannot ſee but it affects a 
« woman as much to be ſeen intimate, or 
« frequently in public, with a man of a 
« doubtful character, as with one of her 
« own ſex who is ſo.” 


« True, my lord,” ſaid I, aſſiſting Lady 
Grigſby ; © but there are ſo many things 
„ which may affect the character of a man, 
« and which have only their exiſtence in 
opinion, that a body muſt be an ex- 
« cellent caſuiſt to diſtinguiſh who is fit 
% company for one or not. There is only 
© one point in a woman's character to be 
% obſerved; and let her only adhere to that, 
« and ſhe is univerſally admitted. But a 
« man, who may, to the greater part of the 
« world, ſeem a valuable and reſpectable 
„member of ſociety, yet to your men of 
« nice honour he may be ridiculous and 
« deſpicable.” 

| —1 
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“cannot pretend to ſupport my ar- 
„ guments againſt ſuch able advocates, and 
jf you are determined to defend him, 
ladies, I muſt yield; but ſhould be glad 
* that you were better informed whoſe 
part you take with ſuch earneſtneſs. If 
„ can give you any lights, I will.” 
His lordſhip did not ſtay long after this 
"converſation, which was not very agreeable 
to him. When he was gone, Lady Grieg. 
by renewed her praiſes of his lordſhip to 
me, trumpeted forth the advantages of 
the match, extolled his good qualities, and 
diminiſhed his bad ones. She would have 
gone on as long as I had patience to hear 
her, had it been all night; but I cut the 
harangue fhort, by retiring to my chamber, 
Had ſhe been as eloquent upon another 
ſubject, perhaps I might have indulged her IA. 
with my company a little longer. I con- ¶ ſon 
feſs to you, my friend, Lady Grigſby's 
conduct puzzles me. What ſhe can mean poſ 
by praiſing Mr. Benſon before Lord Aver- kn, 
4 ſton, 
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ſton, and yet taking his part with ſuch 
conſtant perſeverance when he is abſent? 
cannot tell, unleſs ſhe means to enhance 
the price of her ſervices to his Lordſhip. 
Farewell. 


MarilpA CONYERS. 


ET 
e 

* LETTER XLIX. 

0 | 

F 10 the ſame. 

id ITHER Lord Averſton, has found out 
ve ſomething extremely prejudicial to 


ar Mr. Benſon's character, or elſe he has per- 
he ¶ ſuaded my aunt that he has; for ſhe drops 
er. ſome extraordinary hints, of the impropri- 
ety of keeping company with perſons one 
ner ¶ knows nothing of; that many a genteel per- 
on- ſon in appearance, may in reality be 
y's ſharpers and rogues ; that ſhe has been im- 
can ¶ poſed on, in ſpite of her experience and 
ver- Knowledge of the world; and that it is 
kon, impoſſible 
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impoſſible for every one's character to be 
known at once. Theſe are oblique reflec- 
tions on Mr. Benſon. She ſpeaks of him 
now with contempt, nor will ſhe give any 
reaſon why ſhe does ſo. I fear to aſk her, 
leſt ſhe ſhould imagine I had any peculiar 
eſteem for him, and for that reaſon, do 
all in her power to deprive me of the 
opportunity of ſeeing him. I am con- 
vinced from my knowledge of Lord Aver- 
ſton's principles, that he would ſtick at 
nothing to get rid of a man whom he 
ſeems to fear, and whom he ſuſpects to 
be ſo much more in my eſteem, than he 
-himſelf is; he may therefore invent falſe- 
hoods to prejudice him, but he may al- 
ſo tell truth; indeed I confefs it looks 
odd for a man, who has the appearance of 
a gentleman, to be unknown to all the 
world almoſt, If he could be found out 
to be what he is repreſented, it would 
eaſe my heart of many a pang it now 
feels. He has not been here lately: ſure 


ſel 
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if he had the good opinion of me 1 
thought his eyes told me he had, he could 
not have been abſent ſo long. Perhaps 
he is conſcious of his ſituation, and his 
want of thoſe qualifications which ſhould 
entitle him to addreſs me, either with 
reſpect to his private character, or the 
honeſty of his deſigns; and from an ex- 
traordinary ſenſibility, will not render me 
liable to cenſure, by endeavouring to 
make me think well of him, or will not 
chuſe to undergo the mortification of a re- 
pulſe, which the explanation of his views 
and his character muſt certainly bring on. 
Perhaps he may be every thing that 
could be wiſh'd, and yet the terror of 
Lord Averſton makes him cautious. But 
it he was a lover, he ſhould deſpiſe diffi- 
culties. Perhaps he imagines that, by the 
ſelf-ſufficient airs his Lordſhip gives him- 
ſelf, that we are engaged, and that it 


now vill be impoſſible to prevent our union. 


« {ure 


Should he not enquire? Should he not 
attempt 
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attempt to know what chance he ſtood if | 
he had any inclination to addreſs me ? 7 
Ah Caroline! ſweet Caroline! I have de- 
ceived myſelf. I fancied the effects of I , 
civility were the beginning of affection, WF 
and my own ſelf-love has led me into a I 1, 
fatal error. I have indulged the deluſion 
till it appeared a reality, and my ſanguine WF h. 
imagination has made ſhadows ſubſtances, 
But I ſhall be puniſhed for my folly : the I B. 
dream has vaniſh'd, and I awake only to be 
ſenſible of the pleaſures I enjoyed in the 5 
temporary deceit, and to feel the miſery N che 
of my ſituation. It is the misfortune of Ig. 
our ſex to love thoſe who regard us not, 
while we are purſued in vain by thoſe 
who feel the ſame paſſion for us, and ſuf- 11 
fer equally from the flights we ſhew them, Nr 
How wretched am I! an orphan, poſſeſſed 
-of thoſe things which the world ſays con- 
ſtitutes happineſs z yet without the power 
of enjoying or diſpoſing of them in the 
manner I could wiſh; in the hands of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who delight to torment me, or who» 
hope to profit by the ſale of me. I cannot 
help myſelf, I cannot be redreſs d; my woes 
would appear to others ideal, tho“ to me 
they are certain and real. What a dit- 


mal proſpect I have beforg mein Butt 
how bright would, it, be, if 4 co, re- 
pole a confidence in the man whom my 
heart made the election of, and whom ex- 
perience gave me a proof of his virtues. 
But I fear, that the firſt wiſh I ever 
form'd is ſor a perſon. who is either un- 
worthy or inſenſible. Theſe are melan- 
choly reflections, and I would not indulge. 
them if I could help it; but they recur 
in ſpite of me. 
P Þ © e 
I reſume my pen again, , my dear friend, 
for my writing was interrupted by a meſ- 
age from Mrs. Clinton and her daugh- 
ter; a ſweet girl, Caroline, and one whom 
only to know is to love. It was a fine 
wening, and they propoſed going to Vaux- 
tall, if Lady Grigſby and I would ac- 
company 
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company them. I muſt own to you, I 
was not diſpleaſed at being prevented from 
indulging the melancholy thoughts that 
had taken poſſeſſion of me, at the time 
J was interrupted. One diſagreeable re- 
flection led on another, and the train was 
too long to think on without horror. It 
was neceſſary to fly to diſſipation to amuſe 
them, and divert my attention to ſome- 
thing elſe. I embraced the propoſal : and 
my aunt went with me out of compli- 
ment, though ſhe appeared averſe to the 
party, and ſeemed rather inclined to ſtay 
at home. The firſt object that ſtruck 
my eyes upon entering the gardens was 
Mr. Benſon; he was along with Lady 
Bab Alton, a woman of quality, and the 
fine gentlemen all agree that ſhe is a fine 
woman too, but I can't think ſo. I had 
an opportunity of obſerving him unper- 
ceived. My confuſion at firſt would not 
permit ms to take as particular notice as 


I wiſh'd, but when I came to look at 
him 
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him more narrowly, I thought his face 
wore a gloom of melancholy, that ſaid 
I to myſelf, may ariſe from her treating 
him ſcornfully; for Lady Bab is a coquet. 
Yet ſhe appear'd to be very familiar with 
him. It pain'd me to ſee her, though I 
had concluded his heart might be attached 
to her. But I was ſurprized to ſee him 
unmoved by her familiarities, and his eye 
wandering from one thing to another, as if 
he ſearch'd for what he could not find. 
Though it did not pleaſe me in one ſhape 
to ſee: him with Lady Bab, yet it gave 
me a ſatisfaction in another, to find him 
in her company, as it would be an an- 
ſwer to my aunt's objections to him. For 
that purpoſe, I determined to let her ſee 
him, and altering the courſe of our walk, 
inſtead of following him, we went the 
other way and met him. It was impoſ- 
ſible for him to paſs by us unnoticed, 
He ſaw me, and his countenance expreſſed 
manifeſt confuſion : he had ſcarcely re- 


collection 
2 
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has not endeavoured to perfuade: me to 
have a good opinion of him, while his 


heart was attached to another? the con- 


ſcioùſneſs of his own baſeneſs, cauſes 
ſhame, perhaps remorſe. For what have 
I to ſay to him? He wanted to deceive 
me, and he is ſhocked at being found out, 
Theſe conſiderations employed me, while 
Fanny Clinton and I were walking along 
with her brother, followed at a little diſ- 
tance by Mr. and Mrs. Clinton, and Lady 
Grigſby. My thoughts were taken up 
with endeavouring to reconcile this be- 
haviour to myſelf; and I was ſilent in 
ſpite of my companions attempts to rouſe 
me? On a ſudden Mr. Benſon preſented 
himſelf at my elbow. I turned to ſee who 
preſſed ſo cloſe on me, and ſtarted at ſeeing 


him ſo near. The uſual compliments 
paſſed, 


collection to ſalute us as hen paſſc by. 
There was ſomething odd inn that, as I, 
reaſoned with myſelf; for what cauſe 
ſhould he be aſhamed to ſee me, if he 
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paſſed, when he 22 — me on * 
pearing abroad. 

I informed him I had not been ill. He 
replied, that he had been extremely appre- 
henſive and uneaſy, for he had called 
three or four times at Sir Marmaduke's, 
and that we had been denied to him every 
time, and he imagined illneſs might occa- 
ſion his not been admitted, eſpecially, as 
Lady Grigſby's politeneſs had given him 
ſuch frequent invitations. This account 
gave me uneaſineſs; I demanded when he 
had been there: and he informed me of 
particular times, when I was. conſcious of 
being at home; this' ſhewed me that we 
were both deceived. However, I could not 
venture to. tell him the truth, but con- 
tented myſelf with ſaying, that 1 was 
forry he had been fo often diſappointed, 
tor that my aunt, I doubted not, would 
be always glad to ſee him. I concluded 
by entreating him, not to let us detain 
him from his company. 
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Ah Miſs Conyers,” replied he, with 
an expreſſive tone of voice, I came 
« here on purpoſe to ſeek for you. I 


« was miſerable at being ſo long deprived 


of your preſence, and I found your 
doors barred againſt me. Having the 
* honour of being known to Lady Bab 
« Alton, ſhe aſked me concerning ſome 
« of our mutual acquaintances ; ſhe is 
<« reſting herſelf in the rotunda ; and if 
you will permit me to be of your party, 
« jt will make me very happy for the 


{ 
' © reſt of the evening.” I aſſured him ; 
his company would be very agreeable: | 
But was forry to take him away from, 


Lady Bab. Ah,” replied he, in a low f 
voice, If you knew, Miſs Conyers, 
« how unhappy I have been at not being 
permitted to ſee you ſo long, you would 
« indulge me with the pleaſure of being 
in your company; for be aſſured that 0 
« all the world —o—— 


W. 
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| 

1 We were obliged to ſeparate, by meet- | 
e ing ſome ladies, and before he could join | 
I me again; when I turned my head to- 
xd wards him, the odious Lord Averſton, 
ar had taken his place. You cannot con- 
he ceive my chagrin and diſappointment : 
av I was mortified to the laſt degree, The 
me © concluſion of the ſentence Benſon had 
is juſt began, would have explained his 
| if | ſentiments, cleared my doubts, and given 
rty, i eaſe to my heart, which had been filled 
the with a thouſand uneaſy ſenſations, In- 
him I ſtead of liſtening with pleaſure to Benſon, 
ble: I was forced to attend to Lord Averſton, 
who gave a pompous account. of him- 
low ſelf, and the expedition he made in follow- 
ers, ing us to the gardens, aſſuring me that 
ingſ he could not be happy out of my ſight. 
I ſcarcely repaid all this trouble with a civil 
anſwer, Heſeemed ſhocked at my treatment 
of him: . Benſon's looks plainly ſhewed 
how ſevere he thought this interruption 
was. Little did he know that my heart 
R 2 ſym- 
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ſympathized with his, and that I was as 
uneaſy at Lord Averſton's appearance as 
he was: however, there was no getting 
rid of him. Benſon ſaw that, and after 
ſome fruitleſs attempts, to ſpeak to me, 
politely took his leave, and joined his 
former party. Though he had explained 
his former acquaintance with Lady Bab, 
yet I was not eaſy at ſeeing them to- 
gether; Lord Averſton could not help 


expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe at it : for his ap- 


pearing in company with her Ladyſhip, 
and her party gave him a ſanction, in 
Lord Averſton's eyes, and removed the 
objections that he had formed before. If 
my heart was a little eaſier than it had been; 
yet it was not fully reſolved: and though 
I had every reaſon to believe, that Mr. 
Benſon had conceived a regard for me, 
yet I wanted to be put out of ſuſpence. 
Thus deprived of the company I moſt 
wiſhed for, the evening was ſpent in a dil- 
agreeabie manner to me. Fanny Clinton, 
whoſe 
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whoſe good ſenſe and penetration nothing 
can eſcape, rallied me on the viſible altera- 
tion in my countenance when Lord Averſton 
came in Mr. Benſon's room. The little 
civility I ſhewed his Lordſhip confirmed 
her ſuſpicions, and I was obliged to bear 
her jokes. I was determined the next day 
to hint to Lady Grigſby, that there was no 
neceſſity for denying me if ſhe choſe not to 
be at home herſelf. As this might have 
drawn an explanation from her Ladyſhip, 
it was really a ſtep that would have been 
prudent : but I was prevented. Mr. Man- 
nerſly, and Sir Chriſtopher Blackford, were 
both at the breakfaſt-table. This early 
viſit ſurpriſed me, for it was very unuſual. 
They both appeared very grave, and even 
Sir Chriſtopher's levity had forſaken him. 


When the breakfaſt was over, they all 


retired, and left the Baronet with me. He 
began to addreſs me in his formal fulſome 
manner: and after aſſuring me of the 
ſincerity of his paſſion, and many more 


K 3 things. 
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things equally important, he told me 
Sir Marmaduke had informed him that J 
had made my determination in favour of 
Lord Averſton, and that he came to receive 
his final diſmiſſion from my own mouth. 
This ſpeech aſtoniſhed me. . 

] aſſure you, Sir Chriſtopher, that 
« Sir Marmaduke has told you this out of 
« his own head entirely; for I have never 
made any ſuch determination in favour 
« of Lord Averſton, nor ever ſhall if I 
« hold my preſent manner of thinking; 
but, 1 muſt repeat to you at the ſame 
« time, what I have often mentioned before, 
* that, as it is impoſlible for me to make 
« you that return which you expect and 
&« deſerve, I would not wiſh you to waſte 
your time on me.” 

He began to compliment me. Odious 
Sir Chriſtopher! I was forced really to 
behave rudely to him, before I could per- 
ſuade him I was in earneſt. But this was 
not the only mortification which I was 

doomed 
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doomed toſuffer that day. Mr. Mannerſley 
attacked me when he was gone, juſt in the 


ſame manner: 
ſorry to hear I was going to be married to 
Lord Averſton. He confeſſed that not 


believing himſelf deſerving of me, he had 


given up all thoughts of gaining me. But 
that though he was ſo unfortungee, yet 


there was another perſon who admired me, 
and whom he looked upon as more deſerv- 
That he wiſhed me extremely 
well, and therefore did not deſire to ſee me 
I thanked him for his 


ing of me. 


Lady Averſton, - 


good wiſhes, as well as for the opinion he 
entertained of me, much too great for my 
deſerts. Aſſured him that I had no thoughts 
of Lord Averſton.; and hinted that I wiſhed 
to have no other admirers as he called 
them, as I had been made ſufficiently uneaſy 


by the partiality of thoſe who had my 
declared in my favour. 


« Nay,” ſaid he, © you will not be diſ- 
« pleafed when you come to know who it 


K 4 — 


but he told me he was very 
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is. It is one you'll like—You. know 
« Mr. Benſon—Ah! I knew you would be 
glad.“ 

The blood, which mounted need 
into my face, ſhewed my feelings at the 
mention of his name: fooliſh girl! that has 
not acquired art enough ſo long as thou 
haſt lived in the great and polite world, to 
ſuppreſs the effects of ſhame, and diſguiſe 
the ſentiments of thy heart. Mr. Man- 
nerſley encreaſed my confuſion, by telling 
me that 1 need not be afraid, for he would 
not tell Mr. Benſon, though he was ſure it 
would make him jump out of his ſkin for 
joy. This, inſtead of calming, increaſed 


my confuſion. My aunt, who entered that 


moment, took notice of it. 
„ Ah Matilda, what has Mr. Man- 
« nerſley done to make you ſo uneaſy ?” 
Nothing in the world, my lady, but 
« telling her of a new conqueſt ſhe has 
& made.“ b 


Aye 
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* Aye indeed, and who can that be ?” 
This queſtion, ſo mal-apropos, diſcon- 
certed me beyond meaſure. I would have 


prevented his telling, if I could ; but that 


would have given ſuch grounds to the 


hopes of Mr. Benſon, if ever it had reached 


his: ears, that he muſt have concluded me 
a very forward one indeed: but had I been 
inclined to have acted. thus, Mr. Man- 
nerſly was ſo ready to let Lady Grigſby 


into the ſecret, that my labour had. been 


in vain; ; 
Oh, it is only Mr. Benſon; my lady.“ 


Mr. Benſon! I wonder how ſuch a 
e thing could come into your head, Mr. 


« Mannerſley.” 


„How does it come into the head of a: 


fine young man to love a fine young. 
* woman? I was,.and am very fond of her 
„ſtill, but ſhe won't have any thing to ſay 
* to me, and that's the way it came into- 
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„ my head.“ 
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« Do you know this Mr. Benſon, Mr. 


Mannerſley?“ 


No, I can't ſay as I do much: but what 


4 do is, that he is a very honeſt young 


« fellow, and a true Engliſhman, none of 


your macaronies.“ 


« You had better take care of him then, 
« if you do'nt know him, for perhaps you 


* may ſuffer by him.“ 


How! Zounds, how can I ſuffer by 
% him?“ 

There are many ways of making you 
& know him better. He is not the moſt 


-* reputable . in the world for a 
* gentleman.” 


„Why, what has he 8 ? 


It does not become me to ſay : but I 
'« ſuppoſe the reputation of my niece's 
fortune has brought him hither, and he 
« is expecting to profit by his handſome 


« perſon, and genteel addreſs,” 


« | don't believe a word of it: and 


the perſon that told you ſo has more 
| 4 « deſigns 
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&« deſigns in his head than you have, or he 
« either, —It is no ſuch thing.“ 
« You. might pay a greater compliment 
* to me, Sir, than. contradict me ſo plainly: 
but I know it very well, Sir.” 
„ Nay, if your ladyſhip is angry, I can't 
« helꝑ it: but I don't ſee what cauſe you 
« have to fly in a paſſion, becauſe I only. 
« ſpeak my mind,” 


Indeed, Sir, you aſſume a. conſequence: 


© upon: your intimacy here, which. I ima- 


e gined a man of politeneſs would never 
* have thought of: and though I cannot 
« help your inſulting me in my own houſe,. 
« yet I can adviſe my niece to take care of. 
* herſelf, and not let her fortune become 


the prey of a greedy, adventurer.” 
Well, my lady, you may ſay what you: 


e pleaſe of him, but he is not like a man. 


« of that kind.“ 
How long this diſpute, to ah I if. 


tened with filent ſatisfaction, would have 
laſted, I know not, if it had not been in- 
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terrupted by the entrance of Miſs Clinton. 
The dear girl relieved me from a moſt diſ- 
agreeable and embarraſſing ſituation: I 
went up with her to my chamber, and 
when we came down ſtairs again my aunt 
was alone: how long Mr. Mannerſley 
Raid with her I know not, but ſhe was 
much incenſed againſt him. In the ſmall 
time I was alone with Miſs Clinton, ſhe 
found means to congratulate me on my 
conqueſt, as ſhe called it; and I had an op- 
portunity of expreffmg my doubts concern- 
ing him, and informed her of what I had 
heard of him. She has an almoſt univer- 
ſal acquaintance, and will find out from 
Lady Bab Alton what he is. This will be 
a great eaſe to me, and give me liberty to 
judge for myſelf, The moment I can find 
leiſure J intend to attack my aunt for the 
report which ſhe has ſpread of my having 
determined in favour of Lord Averfton. 
Then you ſhall hear again from me, for 1 
fear you have full enough of this letter. 
55 Adieu 
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Adieu my ſweet friend, and ever believe 
me yours, molt effectually, 


MaTilLDa ConvyERs.. 


LETTER XII. 


To WILLIAM Roc Rs, Eſquire. 


Can compare a lady's chambermaid, 

dear Rogers, to nothing better than 
Milton's deſcription of the devil, couch'd 
at the ear of Eve under the ſunilitude of a 
toad. She is in a capacity either to liſten, 
or to inform; to watch her opportunity 
when to ſoothe, when to terrify, when to 
perſuade, when to alarm. There is no- 
thing which an artful ſenſible girl cannot 
do with her miſtreſs, when ſhe is properly 
tutored and inſtructed. I have no doubt 
of reaping benefit from the trouble I have 
taken with Mrs. Betty, who is the angelic 
Matilda's humble attendant. Ever ready 


1 and 
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and. attentive. to my ſervice, ſhe can watch 
her humours; and taking the advantage of 
her ſofter, looſer moments, if ſuch a wo- 
man can be ſuppoſed to relax a moment, 
perhaps do me the moſt. eſſential ſervice. 
I alſo ſee now that a ſmall reward and a 
great deal of expectation anſwers much 
better, and cauſes more diligence,. than 
when, by your bounty, you may deprive 
them of any future hopes. But to explain 
myſelf with more regularity. Seeing the 
charming Matilda every day, put me in 
Tantalus's ſttuation. The fruit was bob: 


bing at my lips, and J could not get hold 


of it. A life of abſtinence and mortifica- 
tion was not made for me: and it was im- 


poſſible to ſupport the wicked thoughts 


that the continual preſence of the lovely 
Matilda could not fail to inſpire. Mat- 
ters were in a good ſituation, as I thought: 
and a kind female honoured me with her 
company to my little box in the foreſt, 

where 
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where we. ſpent three days together, 


In extacies too fierce to laſt for ever, 


I muſt own to you I was afraid of remaia- 
ing in London, the ſcene of action, leſt 
ſome envious fiend ſhould carry the tale to 
the ſpotleſs maid, and the report of my 
libertiniſm might give her a cauſe to re- 
Jet me. If ſhe knew but all, I think I 
have ſacrificed ſufficiently to her already: 
but nothing will. ſerve theſe ſanctified ones, 
unleſs you give up every thing. Theſe.I 
have given up, wine, dice, and. women, I 
was going to ſay. My ſervant, on my re- 
turn, informed me, that miſtreſs Betty had 
ſent to him to know where I was,. and that 
ſhe would come and ſpeak to me,, as ſhe 
had ſomething important to communicate. 
A meſſage was immediately diſpatched, and 
ſhe promiſed. to meet with me in the morn- 
ing. This deſire of ſeeing me, I thought 
foreboded no good. But I am a philoſo- 
pher, 
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pher, and take things as they come. In 
the morning ſhe was at my bedſide, 
«© Well, Betty, what news?” 
„Oh, your lordſhip, I am very ſorry 
your lordſhip was out of the way, for 
my miſtreſs. has been to the playhouſe 
with Mr. Benſon, and ſhe did nothing 
4 elſe won talk of him when ſhe came 


* home.” 
That's rather a bad ſign.” 


« Yes; and though I frequently told 


her that your lordſhip was the hand- 
* ſomeſt, and the better man,. yer ſhe would 
„ — ">. 


This was the principal part of the intel. 


ligence ſhe had to communicate, and was 
obliged to haſten home before her miſtreſs 
ſtirred. I could only give her ſome ge- 
neral inſtructions for her behaviour, and 
promiſe to call at the Baronet's myſelf in 
the moruing. I found Lady Grigſby alone, 
and had ſuch an opportunity of talking 
Properly to her, that ſhe has given orders 

1 


ä 
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to the porter to deny this dangerous rival 
of mine. Matilda herſelf received me 
with as much coolneſs as uſual: but if I 
am not miſtaken, I ſhall bring down that 
haughty air. The fooliſh girl, in order to 
lerve me, drew me into compariſon with 
this young fellow, while Matilda's imagi- 
nation was yet heated with the warm 1deas 
he had raifed there. I could not avoid 
ſuffering, however ſuperior I might be: but 
I have already confeſſed to you, that he is 
really handſome and genteel, and that 
theſe perſonal accompliſhments do more 
with the women than any thing elſe, It 
is a ſentiment I have met with in ſome 
author, that © a woman generally prefers 
the man whoſe ſenſe does not lay in bis 
head, to him whoſe ſenſe does lie in his 
head.“ Nothing was ever more true, 
therefore he is moſt to be feared. 

The conſequence of my obtaining .an 
order from Lady Grigſby to have Benſon 
denied, was the pleaſure I received from 


his 
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his mortification at not being admitted, 
when he had every reaſon to think they 
were at home. My Robert is an excellent 
fellow, truſty, and cunning ; him I ſent to 
get acquainted with Mr. Benſon's ſervant : 
but he could not engage him to drink with 
him till a few nights ago, though Robert 
ſcraped acquaintance with him from the 
time his maſter firſt made his appearance at 
Sir Marmaduke's. However artful Ro- 
dert was, Benſon's fervant, an old hand ! 
imagine, was too many for Rim: and though 
he made him ſo drunk that he could tell 
nothing but the truth, all he could get 
out of him was, © that his maſter was not 
« what he ſeemed.” This I believed be- 
fore, and therefore it was a uſeleſs piece 
of intelligence to me; however, it gave me 
fome foundation to build an accuſation 
againſt him to Lady Grigſby, and that ! 
did not fail to do. It had a proper weight 
with her ladyſhip, and with ſome little pro- 
miſes I confirmed her in my intereſt, 

However, 
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However, there is ſomething extraordi- 
nary in the ſilence of the ſervant, and the 
equivocal account he gave. I cannot help 
comparing it to the converſation between 
Archer and the highwayman in the Beaux 
Stratagem. We are each of us afraid of 
being diſcovered ourſelves, yet willing to 
find out each other. If I am not much 
miſtaken in my man, I'll throw him out 
yet: but I muſt take ſome pains, for he is 
extremely vigilant, or Fortune favours 
him, for I had ſeen Matilda in the morn- 
ing, and left her, as I imagined, fixed for 
the day, and in the dumps, pouting at 
the ſight of me, and being hindered from 
contemplating her admirer, who 1s more 
favoured than I am. Theſe poutings, 
which are the effects of ſteer virtue, as ſhe 
would have us believe, muſt be particu- 
larly delighful in a wife. To be ſure Ma- 
tilda is a very fine girl, and a very ſenſible 
girl, has a good fortune, and I ſhould be 
very glad to call her Lady Averſton ; but 


if 
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if thoſe glum looks, thoſe pretty indica- 
tions of a ſweet temper, make their ap- 
pearances, inſtead of a month, I ſhould 
not live with her a fortnight in peace, But 
1 muſt ſiag ſmall with her at preſent. In 
ſpite of all thoſe cold airs and freezing 
looks, which ſhe puts on, I find a pretty 
felow can thaw her ice, and make her 
fgh after him. Why not for me, for I 
think 1 am not lefs deicrving than Mr. 
Benſon? But pardon my digrettion. I 
told you, that in my opinion, ſhe. was in 
the dumps, and fix'd at home for a day. 
I was. miſtaken egregiouſly : for calling in 
the evening to have a ſober party with the 
old lady, I found they were all gone to 
Vauxhall. It was not proper they ſhould 
be there without me, and J ſet out after 
them with all. poſſible expedition. Great 
as my haſte was, I did not arrive a mo- 
ment too ſoon. Their backs were to me 


as I entered, for I ſoon perceived them. 


Benſon was in cloſe converſation with Ma- 
tilda, 


Ma- 


ilda, 
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tilda, and her aunt at ſome diſtance be- 
hind. A lucky accident ſeparated Benſon 
and his miſtreſs, and I popped in between 
them. It is impoſſible for you to conceive 
their mortification and confuſion. Ther 
faces ſhewed how much they were diſ- 
ouſted and dilappeinted at my actions and 
preſence. - Matilda would hardly ſpeak to 
me, but 1 obliged her lover to decamp. 
He could have no further opportuity of 
entertaining her, and was forced to join 
his company, which was much better than 
I thought he was acquainted with, and was 
compated of people. of faſhion. Matilda 
artfully made me take notice of it, by aſl- 
ing me who thoſe were with whom Mr, 
Benſon was walking? and as I could not 
diſguiſe the truth, 1 informed her. This 
was the only appearance of a converſation 
that we kept up together that night. She 
treated me moſt ſcurvily, Rogers; but 1 
will be even with her for it, or ſay that 1 
am any thing you will pleaſe to call me, 

however 
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however mean or deſpicable. I took care 
to have an hour's converſation with Lady 
Grigſby that night: and this day Sir 
Chriſtopher Blackford and Mr. Man- 
nerſley have been diſmiſſed, as Lady 
Grigſpy has declared that Matilda has 
declared in my favour, I have alſo ſe- 
cured a retreat in the. country, for the 
young lady, who muſt not be indulged in 
the ſight of her favourite as often as ſhe 
' wiſhes. Matters were growing ſerious, 
Rogers, and I thought it better to cruſh 
them at once, than let them run on too 
far: but to effect this, I have been obliged 
to offer all J have, or rather ſet my laſt 
ſtake. I am well convinced that Sir Mar- 
maduke did not aſſiſt Mr. Mannerſley for 
nothing. He expected ſome douceurs. In» 
deed her ladyſhip hinted as much. I had 
loſt ſome trifling ſums to her at cards, and 
had promiſed a great deal, which with 
her natural partiality for me, made her of 
my party. But it was neceſſary, at leaſt, 
that 


thi 
the 
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that ſome deciſive ſtroke ſhould be made, 
as well to prevent Matilda's throwing away 
her fortune upon this young fellow, as to 
enable me the ſooner to get at her. The 
only way I knew, was to remove her from 
the place where ſhe is in ſuch hourly dan- 
ger, and take her into the country; where I 
ſhall change my mode of addreſs, and ap- 
pear the whining humble lover, inſtead of 
the haughty lord. All her other admirers 
are ſent off: for my intentions are to turn 
the ſiege into a blockade, and ſtarve her 
into compliance. It is true, the uncle and 
aunt have given me all the aſſiſtance in 
their power, but that I have been obliged 
to purchaſe. Sir Marmaduke's hobby- 
horſe is a ſeat in the houſe: when he is 
mountad, he goes on, as Triſtram Shandy 
deſcribes, gallopping through thick and 
thin, ſpattering every body near him, whe- 
ther friend or foe, I have a borough yet 
at my command. The Baronet 1s appre- 
henſive, and not without juſt cauſe, that 


he 
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he ſhall not be returned again for the ſeat he 
now fills. I have propoſed, and the propoſal 
has been accepted, to return him, if he will 
procure me Matilda: but the bargain is, 
no purchaſe, no pay. As they ſeem pretty 
ſure of .commanding the biaſs of her in- 
clinations which way they pleaſe, they em- 
braced this propoſal with joy; whilſt J en- 
hanced the favour, by proving to them 
how much I ſhould diſoblige the Miniſter, 
and my friends, by bringing in a man of a 
contrary intereſt; but that my love for 
Matilda was ſo great, that 1 would do any 
thing, however incompatible with my own 
views in life, to obtain her. This has ſuc- 
ceeded with them: and Miſs Conyers ſets 
out for the Baronet's ſeat to-morrow, with- 
out knowing a word of the matter. In 
the mean time I ſhall not be idle. Before 
I purſue her, which will be in a day or 
two, I ſhall throw Benſon off the ſcent. 
Then I fly to languiſn at Matilda's feet, 
to try all the arts of ſoft perſuaſion, and 
de- 
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deceive her into happineſs. She is a type 
of the land flowing wich milk and honey, 
and I muſt, I will poſſeſs her;“ I will 
not offend the goddeſs of chance ſo much 
as an ancient General did, who affirmed 
fortune had no ſhare in his ſucceſs, and 
from that time it was obſerved he was 
never ſucceſsful afterwards; leſt his 
puniſhment ſhould attend me, I will not 
ſay ſo much: but ĩt is no crime to confeſs, I 
am endeavouring to put it out of fortune's 
power to hurt me. If ſhe ſhould, I ſhould be 
worſe off than the General, for the moſt 
grievous of all defeats would be to loſe 
Matilda. Why are you filent? Let me 
hear from you. Farewell. 


AvrRSTON. 


Vol. III. L LETTER 
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LjiET:I ER LI. 
TO Rog kAT Asciit Eſq. 


OU ſee that your removal into the 

country, cannot exempt you from 
my perſecution. The friendſhip you pro- 
feſs for me, and the regard you have 
ever ſhewn me, induce me to become 
troubleſome to you: but the permiſſion 
you gave me to write to you, and the 
promiſe of correſponding with me, make 
me begin early to demand a performance 


of it. Let me claim a continuance of 


your eſteem, if I ſhall deſerve it ; and let 
me - benefit by your advice, which will 


ever regulate my conduct. Indeed, I am in 


ſuch a ſituation now, that counſel I fear can 
do me but little good; for I am involved in 
doubts, and plunged in troubles. You 
left me, my dear friend, with my heart 
filled with the image of the lovely Ma- 
tilda. I had the happineſs of accompa- 


nying 
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nying her to a play: the opportunity of 
being near her, touching her hand, and 
beholding her beauties more cloſely, but 
ſerved to increaſe my flame. I thought 
too, ſhe looked more complacently on 
me. Bit, willing to improve this appa- 


rent good opinion ſhe might have of me, 


] went to her uncle's houſe to pay my 
complements, but was informed the 


Ladies were abroad. This was natural, 


and I ſuſpected nothing. I called the 
next day, and they were alſo abroad; the 


third time they were indiſpoſed. Then, 


firſt, I began to conceive that they were 
denied to me, and that I was not to ex- 


pect any fu: ure admittance. My heart 


died away at the thought. I recalled 
every tranſaction to my memory, where- 
in J had been concerned with the family, 
and could not recollect that I had offend- 
ed any of them, or could have merited 
ſo ſnocking and mortifying a repulſe. Va- 
rious were the reflections which occu- 

L 2 pied 
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pied my imagination, Perhaps Matilda, 
willing to get rid of me, might have 
refuſed to ſee me: perhaps Lady Grigſby 
might have been prevailed on to deny 


me admittance, at the ſuggeſtion of ſome 


rival. All was doubt, confuſion and 
miſery. But unleſs 1 could get it cleared 
up by ſome means, it would always be ſo; 
and there was no poſſibility of ſeeing her 
at home: the moſt dreadtul certainty, was 
not worſe or more tormenting than the 
ſtate in which we lived. They were fre- 
quently at the public places, and I at- 
tended every one, in hopes of meeting 
them, and having an opportunity of know- 
ing from themſelves the cauſe of my re- 
pulſe. But even in that I was for a long 
time unfortunate : At length I found them 
at Vauxhall, and addreſſed Matilda. Judge 
my ſurpriſe whem ſhe told me that ſhe 
wondered at not having ſcen me for fo long 
a time. This convinced rne, there had 
been ſome underhand work in the matter, 
which 
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which I determined to have cleared up; 
and had juſt began an explanation, when 
Lord Averſton's preſence mterrupted me. 
He got cloſe to Miſs Conyers, nor was I 


able to ſpeak to her again all that even- 


ing. The few words that paſſed between 
us nevertheleſs, ſerved to clear matters 
up a little. It gave me infinite ſatisfac- 
tion to find, that it was not her deſire 
that I ſhould be refuſed. Nay, ſhe ap- 
peared ſurpriſed when I mentioned ir. 
This behaviour reinſpired me with hopes, 
and buoyed up my ſinking ſpirits. I de- 
termined to call at Sir Marmaduke's in 
a day or two, as I would give her leave 
to clear up this miſtake with her aunt; 
and to take no ſort of notice, that I had 
been ever there before without ſeeing 
them. Thou haſt loved, and the effect 
that paſſion cauſed has not eſcaped thy 
memory. A man in love, like him who 
is drowning, catches at a ruſh; the ſmall - 
eſt incident in his favour elates him be- 

3 yond 
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yond deſcription, the contrary depreſſes 
him as much. This declaration from 
Matilda's own mouth, that ſhe knew no- 
thing of the repulſes I had met with, 
filled me with rapture : nor could the un- 
ſeaſonable interruption of Lord Averſton, 
however mortifying it was, prevent me 
from indulging the moſt ſanguine hopes, 
'and giving a looſe to the violence of my 
paſſion. Indeed, in my own imagination 
I had ſurmounted the greateſt difficul- 
ties, and had traced the plan for attain- 
ing the height of my wiſhes. I was pre- 
paring to ſer out for Sir Marmaduke's, my 
heart overflowing with love and rapture : 
haſtening to fee her, my ſoul loved, ex 
pectation ſtood on tiptoe.“ In that mo- 
ment, in the midſt of the fond enjoy- 


ments of Ideal happineſs, Lord Averſton, 


was announc'd. 
Lord Averſton! you muſt miſtake.“ 
« No, Sir, his carriage is at the door.“ 


[ 


cc 


cc 
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FE ſteped to the window, and my eyes 
convinced me of the truth. 

« I am at home, ſhew him up.” 

In this interval, between this meſſage 
and his ſeeing me, I was exceedingly puz- 
zeled to find out the cauſe of his viſit. 
He ſaluted me with great politeneſs, at 
entering: but I could obſerve a concern 
in his countenance, and he ſeemed dif- 
turbed. He ſeated himſelf, and I preſſed 
him to take ſome refreſhment. He re- 
fuſed any, and the ſervant retired. 

“% Pray,” ſaid he with ſome emotion, 
& have you been lately at Sir Marmaduke 
« Grigſby's, Mr. Benſon ?” | 

* No my Lord, I have not been there 
for ſome time paſt.” 

* Nor have not you ſeen Miſs _— 
„lately?“ 

* Your Lordſhip ſaw her more lately 
* than I did, for I left her with you in 
* Vauxhall gardens.“ 


L 4 Heaven 
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„Heaven and earth,” exclaimed he with 


an air of diſtraction, what can be the 
meaning of this! You will excuſe my 
< troubling you with theſe queſttons, Sir,” 
continued he, addreſſing himſelf to me; 
as you are a gentleman whom I am fo 
little acquainted with, but whom, never- 
« thelefs, I wiſh to be better known to, and 
« whom 1 ſhould be glad of an opportuni- 
« ty to ſerve, Yet though unhappily a 
« ſtranger to you, a man of your humani- 
« ty, and good-nature, will pity and ex- 
« cuſe this trouble, which an unfortunate 
4 lover occaſions; you have heard I doubt 
„not, and all the world is acquainted with 
„ my long and ſincere attachment to the 
ce amiable Miſs Conyers. Oh Sir, if you 
« were as happy as I have been with her, 
« you would, like me, feel her loſs.” 
This ſpeech alarm'd me. All my ap- 
prehenſions were rouſed, and yet I knew 
not what to fear. Lord Averſton pauſed, 
as to give vent to the ſorrows that op- 
| N preſſed 
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preſſed him. He might have remained 
in ſilence to this hour, without my be- 
ing able to break through it by aſking 
him a queſtion, 

„ ſee, Sir,” ſaid he, reſuming the 
diſcourſe, © that you- who are only an 
„ acquaintance cannot help. being con- 
« cerned for me; but to loſe thoſe 
* charms which I had ſo often called my 
* own! Thele tranſports are troubleſome, 
„ Sir, I will avoid them. IL had overcome 
her coyneſs, and we were to have been 
* united, Sir Marmaduke was ever againſt 
« the match, as he and 1 differ. in our po- 
e litical opinions. I ſuppoſed you muſt 
ce have obſerved bat, in the few'viſits you 
* made at his houſe, when you have ſcen 
* us both together As Miſs Conyers is 
« yet, under her guardian's power, he can 
e controul her. perſon,. but not. her. inclina- 
« tions. He has made uſe of his authority 
© to diſtreſs me, and endeavour to alienate. 
* his ward's affections from me. When ! 
called there this morning to pay my com- 

L 5; * plimenis 
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e pliments to Miſs Conyers, I was informed 
< that they were gone out of town, but 
* where, no account could be given. This 
&« aſtoniſhed, nay, confounded me; I knew 
not where to go to, or to whom to ap- 
* ply. In my diſtraction I came to you, if 
e poſſible to learn the cauſe of their flight, 
or where they are gone to: not doubting, 
e but if you knew, that your kindneſs 
* would induce you to compaſſionate an 
* unhappy lover, and lend your aſſiſtance, 
-« to reſcue a Lady from ſuch oppreſſion 
* and crue'ty. It is not entirely on my own 
* account either, but for what Miſs Con- 
s yers may ſuffer, that I feel That dear 
girl, I can judge of her diſtreſs by my 
« own, and ſo well acquainted with her 
«ſentiments as I am, can form an idea of 
« her torment, at this unexpected, this me- 
« lancholy ſeparation. It is too much to 
bear.“ 
The tears gathered in his eyes as he 
ſpoke : one trickled down his cheek, he 
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perceived it, and endeavoured to hide it 
with his handkerchief; then roſe and 


walked to the window to conceal his e- 
motions and recolle& himſelf : 


he recovered pretty well, and reſumed 
his ſeat again. 


«This account, my Lord, ſurpriſes me, 


as much as you can be. I was ſo 
far from being privy to a circumſtance 
* of this nature, that had I not been in- 
« terrupted by this viſit your Lordſhip has 
« honoured me with, I ſhould have been 
e there before this time. I can aſſure you. 
% upon my honour, that I knew nothing 
* of the matter till you inform'd. me. of 
ae" 

« Sir, T have no reafon to doubt of. 
your ſincerity, I am convinced: but 
& perhaps, though the place of their re- 
© treat is kept ſecret from me, it may be 
* no myſtery to you or any body elſe, 
* who are not the objects of Sir 
* Marmaduke's reſentment. Let me en- 


L 6 « treat 


at length 
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treat you therefore to purſue your inten- 


<« tions of going there, and if you ſhould be 


* ſo lucky as to diſcover where they are 
& retired to, or rather where Miſs Conyers 
“has been forced to, I ſhall beg it as the 
« oreateſt favour you can poſſibly, confer 
< on: me, to let me know 1t.” 

* You may depend on it, Lord Aver- 
& ſton.“ 

« Then I will not delay you, as my 
&« life almoſt hangs on your being ſucceſs- 
ful. Will you give me leave to ſet you 
„ down any where: my carriage is at 
the door.” 

J refuſed his offer, ad he took 3 
of me, preſſing me with great appear- 
ance of cerdiality to call on him at his 
houſe. When he was gone, I had lei- 
ſure to reflect on the converſation which 
had juſt paſſed. How diſtracted were my 
thoughts! how miſerable were my reflec- 
tions ! 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, ſaid I to 
myſelf, 
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* myſelf, that Lord Averſton would fo 
« ſolemnly,. and ſo ſeriouſly. broach or af- 
« ſert à falſehood, All the hopes I have 
« conceived are fruſtrated, all the roman- 


«tic ſchemes of happineſs I had. laid 


« down 'to enjoy. with. her are overthrown. 


may bid an adieu to peace, and 
comfort. All the flattering appearances 


of regard that I imagined were ſhown in 
* my favour, aroſe entirely from. my. own 


« vanity :. my diſappointment. will ſuffici- 


« ently, humble me for the future, and 
« puniſh. the heart that ſelf- love has be- 


( trayed.“ 


went to Sir Marmaduke's, as I had pro- 
miſed Lord Averſton, and like him re- 
ceived the information of their being 
gone out of town, without being able to 
find out where: the perſon. wha opened 
the door was a ſtranger, uſt. left in the 
houſe during their abſence, and who 
could. give me no account of them. 1 
was now in no better ſituation than Lord 
Averſton ; 
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Averſton ; indeed in a worſe, for he has 
yet hopes of profiting and ſucceeding, by 
her good intentions towards him, whilſt 
my hopes are all deſtroyed. I returned 
home in a moſt melancholly ſtate of mind. 
and fat down to write to you. Though ! 
have loſt all proſpe& of obtaining Ma- 
tilda, I cannot forget her; her image 
clings about my heart, and to loſe the 
remembrance of her, I muſt loſe my ex- 
iſtence. But what greatly ſurprizes me, 
is, that Lord Averſton ſhould apply to 
me, to learn where ſhe is gone to. He 
muſt imagine that I had ſome intereſt 
or ſome deſigns upon her, or in the fami- 
ly, by making thoſe enquiries of me. If 
any thing would cauſe me to doubt his 
fincerity it is that. For to be guilty of 
a breach of truth is ſo incompatible with 
the ſentiments of a gentleman or a man 
of honour, that he muſt deſervedly for- 


feit the character of both, if he wilfully 


tells a falſchood. My long letter will 
tire 
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tire you, but I will depend on your good- 


nature to forgive me. Yours ſincerely. 


GkORCE BENSON. 
CCC 


LET: TEN EA 
To Georce BEN SO, Eſq. 


RE not you wearied with my com- 

plaints? do, not the tedious rela- 
tions of my guilty paſſion fatigue you? 
fear they do, yet continue to commu- 
nicate them: for wretched is the man, 
who has not a friend to whom he can 
impart his ſorrows. From the moſt tri- 
vial accidents, from the ſmalleſt occur- 
rences of life, a contemplative man may 


draw either inſtruction or amuſement. ! 


You cannot be amuſed by the woes of 
your friend, but you may be inſtructed 
by his miſeries. Then for. that reaſon, 
learn to bear with me, let me be as a 

beacon 
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beacon to warn you from the coaſt where 
I have been caſt away, to ſhun the rocks 


on which my peace and happineſs have 
been loſt, My laſt informed. you Char- 


lotte, the adorable Charlotte, was returned. 


The alteration in her temper made me fear 
that ſhe liked Merton Grove too. well, and 
the inhabitants much better. Can. a lover 
bear the idea that a thought 1s beſtowed on 
a rival which he ſhould enjoy himſelf ? 
Oh no, my. friend: when you. truly love, 
when you are acquainted with the hopes, 
the fears, the inexpreſſible inexplicable 
wiſhes: which riſe hourly in the breaſt, you 
will be able to. comprehend my. feelings, 
to judge of, and:pity them. The intimacy 
that this viſit created between Miſs Rogers 
and Charlotte, and the ſeaſon of the year, 
induced them to make frequent trips here, 
in whieh her brother ever accompanied her. 
The vigilant guardian of his actions, of his 
words, of his looks, I ſaw his paſſion 
painted in his countenance, and legible in 

eyes, 
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eyes. But though theſe appearances. in 
him gave me uneaſineſs, and more et- 
pecially when I compared myſelf with 
him, yet, on the other hand, I received 
great ſatisfaction from the indifference 
Charlotte ſhewed him. 

“He is not fo happy then, ſaid I to 
* myſelf, as I have believed him to be; 
che is not the favoured lover I thought 


him: her heart is diſengaged, and per- 


* haps I may be ſo bleſſed as to fill the 
“ yacancy in it.“ 

Theſe reflections encouraged me. I {ct 
dom left her ſight, I was ever aſſiduous 
to oblige her, ever ready to attend her; 
] read to her while ſhe worked, I walked 
with her in the gardens, we form'd lit- 
tle parties to the neighbouring farm 
houſe:, and I was ever contriving new 
pleaſures for her. Thus delightfully oc- 
cupied, near her perſon, indulged in thoſe 
little innocent familiarities which. will ariſe 
between two young people, always with 

| her 
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her liſtning to the muſic of her tongue, 
captivated by her ſenſe, I no longer op- 
poſed the violence of my paſſion, but 
gave way to it. My heart was no longer 
my own, every palſe beat love. Like the 
lunatic, who enjoys in his diſtempered 
imagination, though confined in a dreary 
and diſmal cell, the ſweets of the moſt 
delightful country : he roves through beau- 
tiful meadows, he hears the ſinging of 
the birds, he ftretches himſelf on the 
fragrant turf, enamelled with a thouſand 
flowers: while the deluſion laſts, he is 
happy as if he was really in the midſt of 
the charming ſcene. Such a frenzy ſeized 
me, and I determined to reveal the ſen- 
timents of my heart to her. In the cool 
of the evening it was uſual for my mo- 
ther to accompany us in our little walks, 
but ſhe happened to be prevented at this 
time by an indifpoſition : the good woman 
feels the hand of age, too good indeed 
for ſuch a ſon! In her abſence 1 was re- 

| ſolved 
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ſolved to tell Charlotte that I loved her, 
and conſidered it as a lucky opportunity 
to eaſe my heart of the load it had long 
laboured under. Our walk was through 
a lane, where the wocdbine, and other 
wild flowers perfumed the air. I gathered 
ſome of them, and placing ſome of them 
together in the beſt taſte I could, offered 
them. She rejected them: again I en- 
treated her to accept them; and again 
ſhe refuſed them. 

Ah, Charlotte, have you a mind to 
« kill me! If Mr. Rogers had offered 
* theſe flowers you would have taken 
them from his hands.” 

This ſpeech, fo plainly diſcovering my 
love and jealouſy, filled me with confu- 
ſion. I feared to have ſaid too much, and 
threw my eyes on the ground, unable 
to look at her, She ſeemed alſo confound- 
ed: but aſked me what I meant; this I 
conſidered as an encouragement to ex- 


plain 
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plain my ſentiments, and proceeded with 
what J had began. 

« I mean, Charlotte, that Mr. Rogers 
has declared his paſſion, he loves, and 
* you are no ſtranger to it. I mean 
* to ſay that I loved you to diſtrac- 
* tion before ever he ſaw you, that 
* my eyes, my actions might have told you 
*ſo: that the fear of ſpeaking, and inform- 
“ing you of the ſituation of my heart, has 
been the means, the only means of de- 
<« priving me of health, and almoſt of life: 
that I am totally devoted to you, and ſW« 
* am loſt to every thing elle in the world, 
* Blame me not then Charlotte, if my ſ« 
* ſoul is tormented with fear and jealouſy, I. 
« eſpecially when I compare myſelf with 
Mr. Rogers, whether with regard to per- 
« ſonal qualifications or fortune, in every 
thing I am his inferior, and muſt be 
« deſpiſed.” 6 

“Judge not ſo hardly of yourſelf or me; | < 


< of yourſelf, as to rate your good quali- b 
« ties 
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« ties ſo low; of me, as to ſuppoſe I ima- 
« pine, young and unexperienced as I am, 
4% that happineſs is the attendant of for- 
tune.“ 

« Bleſs'd ſhould I be if you could think 
& ſo, lovely Charlotte! and truly fo, if 1 
could inſpire you with the tender wiſhes 
« that fill my breaſt : but I am not an ob- 
* ject to create love. The maid, in the 
prime of youth and beauty, cannot con- 
«% deſcend to think on ſuch a wretched 


thing as I am, poor, forſaken, and un- 


done!“ | 

„Oh, indeed, Mr. Thompſon, I affure 
you, once more, that circumſiances, how- 
* ever fortunate, have no effect upon 
me.“ | | 

« Perhaps then, a heart that only beats 
*for you, that adores you with a zeal un- 
* precedented and unutterable, may find 
* favour in your eyes.“ 

„That would ſooner than any thing; 

but let me beg of you to drop this dil- 

„ courle, 


— 
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< courſe, it diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure, 
< I muſt return home.” 

« knew it would offend you: yet for- 
„ give me, I would not diſpleaſe you for 
< the world. But had I not ſpoke, my 
« heart could not have contained the ful. 
< neſs of its ſorrows. I was ſenſible you 
< would deſpiſe me, and have been en- 
c deavouring to enable myſelf to ſupport 
« ſcorn: it was dreadful in idea, but it is 
< not tolerable in reality, Be not angry 
<« with me that I love you, for I cannot 
help it; but you ſhall not be offended 
< any more with my troubleſome paſſion, 
« jt ſhall remain locked up in ſilence in 
< my boſom, and ſhall periſh with me.” 

“ Oh talk not ſo, Sir, —you terrify me 
beyond meaſure, it is impoſſible for me 
< to deſpiſe you. But can I reconcile your 
« preſent ſpeech and couduct with the 
< maxims you have taught me, or do you 
< purſue the paths of patience and pru- 
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« dence that you have heretofore pointed 
out to me?“ 

« Patience, Charlotte, may enable us to 
« ſupport grief, and prudence may turn 
« aſide misfortune; but there is only one 
« cure for love” 

She turned homewards, and remained 
ſilent, I was not able to ſpeak. Our road 
lay acroſs ſome plough'd land. Heedlefs 
of the path, and attentive to our former 
converſation, her foot got into one of the 
furrows, and ſhe ſtumbled, Had I not 
been near, ſhe would have fallen, for I 
caught her in my arms. The precious 
maid, thus near to me, preſſed to my bo- 
ſom, claſped to my throbbing heart, arouſ- 
ed the tendereſt, the moſt rapturous ideas. 
| detained her in my arms, which I thoughr 
ſhe did not diſlike, but at length ſtruggled 
to get looſe. 


How momentary is my happineſs !” 


Maid I, as ſhe diſengaged herſelf; “yet even 
that moment to be bleſſed, is worth all 
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„ the reſt of my exiſtence, I hope you' 


“ are not hurt.” 
She replied the was not: and as we were 


going home paſſed the reſt of the way in a 


very ſignificant converſation, which gave 
me an opportunity of addreſſing her again 
upon the ſame ſubject. What the con- 
ſequence was, my next letter muſt inform 
you, for I have ſcarce room to ſubſcribe 
myſelf your affectionate friend, 

J. THOMPSON. 


bp -betb +++ +++ 
LETTER LI. 
To the ſame. 


T\HE firſt addreſs was the moſt dif- 
ficult. When once Charlotte knew 

the ſecret of my heart, it was eaſy to re- 
ſume the converſation, and incline her to 
Iriten to me. Yes, my friend, the gene- 


rous maid did liſten to me, ſhe heard my 
tale, 


dif- 


new 
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tale, for I was eloquent in love. She 
heard it with patience, nay more, the ten- 
derneſs of her nature, induced her to pity 
my ſufferings. Pity is the parent of Love. 
The gentle child took up his reſidence in 
her breaſt. She confeſs'd that ſhe eſteem'd 
me. That the virtues of my heart had 
given her the firſt impreſſion in my favour. 
Oh how ſevere was that ſtroke! My con- 
ſcious guilt was viſible in my face. It ac- 
cuſed me at that moment of my perfidy, 
my falſehood, my breach of faith, She 
will hate me beyond compariſon when ſhe 
comes to know that I have deceived her, 
that ſhe has been impoſed upon, and that 
hypocriſy only has been the means of 
making me agreeable to her. As much 
as ſhe eſteems my ſincerity and honeſty 
now, the more will ſhe deteſt me when 
ſhe comes to find that J poſſeſs neither, 
that I have falſified my vows to another 
woman, and that I am offering her an 


heart violated with the blackeſt crimes. 
Vorl. III. M But 
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But the die is caſt : already have I told her 


of my paſſion, already haye I intereſted 
her in my behalf; the power of her charms, 


and the ſtrength and violence of my love, 


ſhall crown the remembrance. of my guilt, 


and I ſhall love her the better as ſhe makes 


me happy. She has informed me of the 
ſteps Miſs Rogers took to gain her incli- 


nations for her brother; ſhe alſo confeſſed 


that my appearance in the garden, the 
morning that I interrupted them, gave her 
ſome notion of the ſituation of my heart ; 


but ſhe aſſures me that Rogers had never 
any encouragement from her, and that ſhe | 
has ever endeavoured to make him filent 


en that ſubject: that ſhe ſhould now let 
his ſiſter know, that his troubling her 
would be all in vain, and would prevail 
upon her to cauſe him to drop his fruitleſs 
ſuit. Thus ſecure of the affections of the 
woman my heart adores ; happy in her 
converſation z in the mutual intercourſe of 
our ſentiments replete with love and rap- 


ture; 
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ture; bleſſed in her preſence, and enjoying 
all the pleaſures that innocence could wiſh 
for, would not any body conclude that no- 
thing could diſturb my peace, or deſtroy 
the real happineſs I appear to poſſeſs? Oh 
it is all imaginary. Did I not fay ſhe 
would cure all my woes, and heal all my 
pains? It is the contrary. She increaſes 
them. But for her I ſhould have been 
happy in Louiſa, never known a wiſh that 
ſhe could not have gratified, never knew 
any other deſire than in pleaſing her. 
Charlotte's beauty has made me falſe to 
every thing that ought to be dear to me. 
My weak and fooliſh heart, captivated by 
her charms, has broke through all the ties 
that ſhould bind a man, who regards his 
honour or his truth. Will they make me 
amends for the loſs of the moſt valuable 
of all bleſſings, the conſciouſneſs of hay- 
ing acted right? Will they ſtifle the re- 
proaches of my heart? — Ah no. Every 


time I look upon her bewitching face, my 
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conſcience will tell me that it made me vi- 
olate the moſt ſacred vows. When I be- 
hold her enchanting form, I ſhall accuſe 
myſelf for purchaling it, at the expence of 
faith and ſincerity. Louiſa's ſighs will 
ſound in my ears, will penetrate to my ſoul; 
her accuſations, founded in juſtice, ſhall - 
aſcend to heaven, and my perfidy ſnall be 
regiſtred againſt me, Then I will return 
to her, whom duty and honour oblige me 
to love, and forſake Charlotte.—Forſake 
Charlotte! I muſt forſake my being then. 
Can I live from her? Do not her ſmiles 
give me life? No, I cannot live from her 
fight. To hear her no more—no more to 
touch her hand, to claſp her no more to my 
throbbing and enraptured boſom, no more 
to preſs thoſe vermeil lips, or inhale that 
breath more fragrant than the roſe —Oh 
it is death to think of it. To loſe her for 
ever is diſtraction, Were it but for a 
ſpace, where our meeting would only add 
an eagerneſs to our tranſports, and give a 

freſh 
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freſh zeſt to our pleaſures, it might be 
borne. But to forfeit theſe enjoyments for 
ever—No! no! my heart ſinks at the 
thought; and my nature recoils from it, as 
ſomething more terrible in 1ts conſequences 
than my mind can conceive, or my imagi- 
nation form an idea of. Then I will ad- 
here to Charlotte, 1 will not put my real 
happineſs in competition with chimerical 
and ideal good. 


Fame, wealth, and honour ! what are you to love? 


But if this poſſeſſion of the lovely maid 
would, at leaſt, give a temporary relief to my 
paſſion, if it would ſteep my ſenſes in obli- 
vion, I might be happy. Yet her, even her I 
fear to loſe. A letter from Louiſa, in- 
forms me that ſhe 15 to return to this part 
of the country again very ſhortly. How 
ſhall I be able to ſee her again? Vet ſee 
her I muſt. How ſhall I meet her re- 
proaches? How juſtify myſelf? But 
Charlotte will hear of her, ſhe will take her 
part, and will abondon me—She will dereſt 
me. Alas, I ſhall be undone! Were ſhe 
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leſs virtuous, leſs tender, leſs generous, 
ſhe would perhaps think it a compli- 
ment to her, and triumph in my falſehood 
to Louiſa; but then ſhe would be leſs 
lovely, and could not create fo ſtrong a paſ- 
ſion as mine. Her virtue will be ſhocked 
at the thoughts of my perſidy, her ten- 
derneſs will make her pity and compaſſio- 
nate the unhappy ſufferer, and the genero- 
ſity of her ſentiments will make her abhor 
my ingratitude, Wretched and miſerable, 
undone as I am, which way ſhall I turn 
me to eſcape the woes that impend! On 
every ſide is pærdition. Louiſe is gentle, 
as the breeze of the ſpring that wakes the 
flowers of the morning, and with genial 
warmth expands their leaves, and calls them 
into life. Her nature is ſoft and tender: 
were ſhe to know of my preferring another 
to her, the wrong would ſink deep into 
her heart. It would be an incurable wound, 
that would deprive her of life, and [I 
mould be guilty of her death—O ! heaven 

guard 
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guard me from that thought—What a re- 
turn for all the kindneſs ſhe has laviſhed 
on me, for the love and tenderneſs ſhe has 
ſhewn for me. In how villainous a light 
muſt I appear to Charlotte !—Adieu to all 
my happineſs ! Farewell to my peace. Mi- 
ſery and I muſt be acquainted, and ſhame 
muſt be my companion. Oh! inſtruct me 
how to reconcile the intereſts of my heart 
and the dictates of my honour: tell me 
how I ſhall gratify my paſſion, without 
being criminal. Ah! they cannot be re- 
conciled, they are contrary in their nature 
and will not unite, Pity me, my friend, 
if you cannot relieye me. But whatever 
woes afflict me, conclude me yours truly, 


J. THOMPSON, 


— 
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LETTER Lv. 
To Miſs CLINTON. 


OU are ſurprized, 1 ſuppoſe, my 
dear Fanny, at the receipt of this let- 
ter, the writer being in the country, and 
one hundred and fifty miles from you. To 


be ſure my journey is ſomething in the panto- 


mime ſtile, vaniſhing through a trap-door, 


or flying through the clouds, or ſome ſuch 


experiment; but I have been able to per- 


form this ſudden change with very common 


and natural inſtruments; ; apoſt-coach, and 


fix horſes, has whirled me down to the ſeat 


of my good uncle with unuſual celerity. 
In our former expedition we generally took 
a deal of time, as my aunt did not chuſe 
to be fatigued ; but now for my ſake, and 


to ſecure me, againſt my wayward fancies 


and roving inclinations, ſhe has conveyed 
me from the ſcene of temptation, to groves 
and ſtreams. And if I have not ſuch op- 


portunities 
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portunities of tranſgreſſing by my actions, 
yet I have more leiſure for thinking: but 
do not miſtake me. If I was convinced 
that my aunt meant this ſtep for my good, 
and only to wean me from the thought 
|; of an undeſerving man, to prevent his 
| inſinuations from enſnaring me, I ſhould 
pay all that deference and reſpe& to her 
which ſhe merits; and ſo far from oppoling 
her deſires, -ſhould comply with them in 
b every inſtance where my own happineſs was 
not concerned; I had almoſt ſaid eternal 
happineſs: but to be miſerable and re- 
d pining at my lot here, will not fit me for 
telicity hereafter. Thus would I act were 


t | 
a I convinced that her only motive for treat- 
Y: ing me in this manner proceeded from her 
K ; 

A deſire of ſerving me: but I have reaſon to 
. think otherwiſe ; to think that ſhe has 
nd | SE 
: an intereſt in view, to gratify which, ſhe 
168 . 

1 would not heſitate to ſacrifice me. I cannot 
bz bear Lord Averſton; yet ſhe is eternally 
v 


preſfing me to take him: ſhe is ignorant of 
8 1 my 
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my having conceived a favourable opinion 


of Mr. Benſon, vet ſhe is ſuſpicious of it, 


and perſecutes me accordingly. She can 


have no reaſon for traducing his character 
that I can learn, for I am ſure if ſhe had 


a cauſe ſhe would let me know it; therefore 


J cannot call her averſion to him any thing 
but mere prejudice, or an intereſted view to 
ſerve ſome purpoſe of her own. Therefore 


I cannot hold myſelf criminal in oppoſing 
her inſtructions, or aſſuming a right to de- 
termine for myſelf. I have already faid, that 
if he ſhould appear to be void of thoſe 
good qualities 1 wiſh for in a man whom 
1 would chuſe from the reſt of the world, 
that Iwill have nothing more to ſay to him, 
but reſign him without a ſigh. The par- 
tiality I had conceived for him could not 
eſcape your penetration. You upbraid me 
with my. want of candour, and having ſu- 
ſpected your friendſhip. Indeed, Fanny, 
it was neither. However pleaſed I. might 
have been with his company and converſa- 

| tion, 
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tion, the hints which my aunt and Lord 
Averſton have thrown out againſt his cha- 
rater, have inſpired me with fear and ap- 
prehenſion. But I cannot, and indeed am 
unwilling to believe them true. To you 
then, my dear friend, I apply to find out 
for me, if you can, who he is, and what 
his general reputation 1s. Let me be ſa- 
tisfied in that which is of the moſt mo- 
mentous concern to me. You have alrea- 
dy told me, that you imagine you ſhall be 
able to get ſome intelligence of him. Con- 
fider my impatience, and do not delay; 
Has not cuſtom impoſed ſtrange laws on 
our ſex? It ſhall be judged criminal and 
vicious to avow the lighteſt inclination. for 
a man who does not addreſs us; that even 
when he does, till the eve of becoming his 
wife, a woman is ſhameleſs if ſhe does 
not appear to have leſs concern for her in- 
tended huſband than her lap-dog, or her 
parrot. Far from me be ſuch affectation. 
I truſt I have nothing of the wanton in 


ny 
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my. wine uin, 8 nor harbour 7: * 
Which 


Virgins might not hear, ang angels tell. 


Then 1 will not be IEF or aſhamed to 
ſay, that were nothing elſe wanting to Mr. 
Benſon than fortune, I ſhould be glad and 
happy to remove every difficulty from him. 
But this knowledge of his qualifications 
muſt ariſe from an acquaintance with him, 
that may ſerve to make his temper and in- 
clinations known to me; that, ſhould we 
ever be united, I may learn to adapt myſelf 
to him, and that in me alone he may find 
the complying and obliging friend, ready 
to overlook and forgive his foibles, and to 
engroſs him by ſuch means only, entirely to 
myſelf. But do not miſtake me, Fanny; 
with all this bluſtering, I am but chicken- 
hearted, and though the unjuſt cenſure of 
the world would not affect me, yet I ſhould 
not chuſe to meet it when I deſerved it. I 
would therefore avoid letting the man whom I 

could 
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could not help favouring, into the ſecret of 


my heart; for the ſex are ever ready to 
take advantages of us: ungenerouſly they 
act! and few there are who are worthy to 
have ſuch a confidence repoſed in them. 
Let me then be cautious, and after a trial 
of their merit, reward it accordingly. But 
I have wandered greatly from the deſign of 
this which was to inform you of my jour- 
ney, and give you an account of the manner 


I was trap'd : for though you may not be- 
.lieve it, I was abſolutely run away with 


by my uncle and aunt. In the afternoon, 


they propoſed taking an airing, and the 


poſt-coach was ordered out. We went &- 
way in high ſpirits: but as we kept a good 


pace, I could not help obſerving that we 


were going too far. My good aunt replied, 
with a ſmile, that we were going on very 


well. If ſhe was pleaſed I was ſatisfied, 


and held my tongue. Night came on, and 
I could not help obſerving it was a long air- 
ing we were eee: oth uncle replied, it 
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would quickly end. Soon after we drove in- 
to an inn. The frolick was new to me, 
nor could I conceive where it would termi- 
nate; but I was much ſurpriſed at finding 
Betty in my chamber when I was going to 
bed. 
So Betty, what are you ne an 7 arr- 
ing too?“ | | 
«Oh yes, ae, 1 came ro be with 
« you.” 
And pray how aid you come?“ 
* Oh, Ma'am, her Ladyfhip's woman 
and I came together in a poſt-chaiſe. 1 
have brought your trunk, Ma'am, with 
-« ſome of your things, and the reſt will 
follow us“. 
« And pray by whoſe orders have you 
done all this?“ | 
* By your aunt's, Ma' am.“ 


1 think you ſhould have waited for 


mine as you were my ſervant. But pray 
„how far are we going? as J muſt con- 
&* clude you are in my aunt's ſecrets, and 


L are acquainted with our deſtination.” 
„Indeed, 
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Indeed, Ma'am, I am not ſure; but 
& I heard we were going to your uncle's 
« houſe at Greenhill Park, Ma'am.” 

And let me aſk you the reaſon, Betty, 
« why you did not let me know your pro- 
« ceedings? I aſſure you that I diſapprove 
your conduct very much.” 

Here ſne began to ſtammer out an apo- 
logy, and invent falſchoods which would 


have pained me to have heard, ſo the beſt 


means to avoid it was diſmifling her, and 
telling her to reſt herſelf after her journey. 
I locked my door, and went to bed. You 
may ſuppoſe that my thoughts were em- 
ployed in gathering my aunt's reaſons for 
taking this extraordinary ſtep: and as I 
could not charge my conduct with any 
great indiſcretion, J was extremely ſurpriſed 
at it. This ſudden retreat from town, 
without taking leave of my friends or ac- 
quaintance, was ſomething very unuſual 
and diſagreeable, as it would give room to 


people 


« 
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| 
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people to invent ſomething io my preju- 
dice. Let it be what it would that occa- 
fioned it, I was determined to find it out, 
and reſolved to begin with Lady Grigſby 
in the morning about it. I refigned myſelf 
to the arms of ſleep, and if my dreams 
returned to London, you will not wonder at 
it, when I was ſnatched from it ſo ſudden- 
ly. We were rouſed early in the morning, 
which was ſtill more extraordinary to me, 
as I knew Lady Grigſby generally took 
her time upon all theſe occaſions, and her 
preſent proceeding ſhewed that ſhe was in 
great haſte. She did not wait long for me: 
and for the more expedition a ſupernumerary 
pair of horſes were added, which we changed 
at every ſtage: ſo we ſeemed to fly. We 
ſat ſilent ſome time after we got into the 
Carriage, and the trite obſervations, of, 
„ Tis a fine morning,” and, “tis better to 
travel in the cool of the morning at this 
4 time of the year when the duſt flies fo, 


and it is ſo hot in the middle of the day; 
| all 
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all being worn out; we ſeemed at a loſs 
what to ſay, and I reſolved to have the 
pleaſure of hearing my aunt explain her- 
ſelf. * 

« This is a pretty long airing Sis Mar- 
% maduke; when are we to finiſh it?“ 

My aunt prevented his ſaying any thing, 
by replying herſelf, + When we get to- 
„ Greenhill Park, my dear.“ 

„Really, Madam, that was a journey 
„ © 1 had no notion of taking ſo ſuddenly,” 
«and I ſhould have been extremely oblig- 
in ed to you, if you had given me any no- 
„( tice of it, that I might have provided 
= myſelf with ſome things I wanted in 
ed town, and have taken leave of * 
Ne friends.“ 
the * Oh, child, the latter may be eaſily 
ef,“ remedied when you return to town again, 
a and you may have whatever you want” 
«* ſent down to you.“ ; 
o, © But pray, Madam, what neceſſity was | 

» there for this r and haſte? 
all 6 n ” indeed, 
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Indeed, Matilda, I think you ſhould 


( not aſk me that queſtion, for your conduct 
c can beſt explain the neceſſity of this 
“ proceeding,” 

« You really -aſtoniſh me now, IN 
© more than before, if poſſible. But as J 
<« do not recollect that I have behaved in 


&« ſuch a manner as would warrant the tak 


“ing of this ſtep, I ſhall be much oblig- 
«ed to you to inform me of what my crime 


& 16. 


Oh, Matilda, your aunt's in the right,” 


ſaid Sir Marmaduke. 

Pray, Sir Marmaduke, give me leave to 
* ſpeak to my niece. I am at a loſs how 
« to. think you ſhould be ignorant of the 
“ cauſe of this journey; and as to the 
private manner in which it has been 
conducted, it was all upon your ac- 
« count, But as you deſire to have this 
« affair explained, I ſhall indulge you; 
« though ] am extremely unwilling to diſ- 
« cloſe your foibles even to your uncle, or 
3 think of them my ſelf. My regard 
for 
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« for you alone induces me to take this 
ce trouble ſo foreign to my temper, and to 
« which my diſpoſitior is ſo much averſe. 


But to ſave you from ruining yourſelf, 
and deſtroying your reputation, which, 


through my care, has been hitherto un- 
« blemiſhed, I would ſpare no pains, how- 


« ever diſagreeable.” 
This ſpeech nettled me; it contained in- 


ſinuations I could not bear. My reply 
was expreſſed with ſome warmth, and 1 


imagine did not pleaſe her ladyſhip. 
% You' need not be angry, child,” ſaid 


ſhe, for that ſhews your conſciouſneſs of 
my having acted right; but you will be 
„ pleaſed with me hereafter. However, 
* as my conduct towards you is regulated 
* by love and affection, and governed by 
« diſcretion, I ſhall not be accountable for 


it. I think, Matilda, that J am very 
« juſtifiable in removing you, thus pri- 
* vately, from a place, where you were 

* going to form a connexion with a man, 


« whoſe 
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« whoſe character, at beſt, is but very du- 
„ bious, and, were it thoroughly known, 
+ I ſuppoſe truly vlainous. And to re- 
«© ject the addreſſes of Lord Averſton, a 
nobleman, whoſe heart is devoted to you, 
< and whoſe fortune and intereſt will raiſe 
„you to that rank in life you deſerve to 
« fill, But, excluſive of. that, it gave me 
the greateſt uneaſineſs to think, after 
« you had given him ſuch encouragement, 
« and he had formed ſuch hopes from 
your behaviour—" _ 

J could not help interrupting her, by 
ſaying, that I perfectly remembered every 
tranſaction between us, and that. I could 
not recollect ever having given Lord Aver- 
ſton cauſe to boaſt of any encouragement. 
But I find I have filled up my paper, ſhall * 
therefore reſerve the remaining part of this 
converſation for another letter, from your 
affectionate, &c. 


MaTiLDA CONYERS, 


The Exp of the THIXD Vorvme, 
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